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PREFACE. 



The wide-spread fame of ''Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
has caused a demand for the book amongst 
readers of all ages. The object of this edition 
is to bring the story within the compass of 
children; and it is hoped the motive may ex- 
cuse the liberties (of omission and compression) 
used to attain this desirable end. 
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CHAPTER I. 

UNCfLE TOM's cabin AND THE GREAT HOUSE. 

Uncle Tom lived iii a small hut, or cabin, roughly 
built of logs of wood ; but rough as it was, it 
would not be easy to find a prettier little cot- 
tage, that is, as far as the outside of it went, 
for it was all overgrown with the most beautiful 
scarlet and white flowers, so that the wood was 
completely hidden by them. The inside was cer- 
tainly not so brilliant, but then it was extremely 
comfortable, because it was kept so beautifully 
clean by Aunt Chloe, Uncle Tom's wife. This 
little dwelling was situated dose to the great 
house occupied by Uncle Tom's master, where 
Aunt Chloe was the cook; aad Ob tufid^x^ ^^i^y^'dc^ 
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was! nobody's cakes and puddings could compare 
with Aunt CLloe's ; and lier head was always sc^ 
full of roasting, and boilmg, and baking, that th^ 
very ducks and' chickens used to look frightene<^ 
when they met lier. When her master's dinner- 
was sent; up^ she used to come home to look after 
her cliildren and her old man, as she called Uncle 
Tom. There she is now, with her black shining 
good-humoiired face, lifting the comer of the 
baking pan, to see if- her cake is rising nicely, for 
she is expecting Master George Shelby, her 
mast^'scson, to tea; and as i^e is very fond of 
him, she likes to give liim something good. In a 
coiner of tlie room, on a rough bench, sit Mose 
and Pete, her two little boys, with their woolly 
heads and fat faces, as black as her own. They 
are playing with the baby, and at the same time 
keeping an eye on the bake pan, because they 
hope, by-«nd-by, when Mas'r Greorge is served, 
to get a bit of the cake. In the middle of the 
room, there is a table covered with a clean cloth, 
and at this table sits Uncle Tom himself, with a 
sdate before liim, and a pencil in his hand, learning 
to write, for Tom being a slave, had never been 
taught to read and wnte.i» Hisi^hildhood ; and as 
he wta v&ry desiromi* at'ooquiring these usefid 



meoKifj^dumKda^ M»ter Ge«i^ hodi Madly im^ 
dertaken to teach him. 

''Not that way, Unele Tom!" said Master 
Qeorge ; '' that's a q. You must bring up the 
tail the other way to make g. 80 ! that's g." 

^ La, now, is it ?" said IJndie Tom, looking 
with admiration at all the q's and g's Master 
George scrawled over the slate; whilst Aunt 
Ghloe left her baking pan to lean avet thmt dioul* 
ders and admire them too, i6r die dearly loved 
Mas'r George, and thought there was nobody so 
good and so clever as he. 

By the time the writing lesson was over, the 
oake being ready, they sat down to tea, and a 
merry, happy party they were; Mose and Pet^ 
and the baby, enjoying the feast as well as the 
rest. As soon as it was over^ Aunt Chloe turned 
the two beys out to wash their face» at the inning, 
whilst she rubbed up the baby, and cleared away 
the things, to make room fbfr the neighbours, who 
were coming in to join in prayers, and hear 
Master George read a chapter in the Bible ; and 
aoeordingly by-and-by, the idaves, old and young, 
came trooping into Uncle Tom's Cabin, for th^ 
all loved and rejected Undo Tom, who was a 
friend to everybody, andwa»fii?««P3%ii^x.^'^^*«^ 
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them with their work, or do them any other kiiu 
office. 

But whilst these poor people are so happy, anc 
so well employed in Uncle Tom's Cabin, let ui^ 
just step up to the great house inhabited by Mr^^ 
Shelby, Uncle Tom's master, and see what is goings 
on there. 

Mr. Shelby is a genUevMn, and a nice, kind- 
looking person ; but he appears at present to be 
rather uncomfortable ." and well he may ; for the 
man who is sitting on the other side of the table 
talking to him is such a coarse, vulgar, swaggering 
fellow, that it would make anybody uncomfortable 
to be in his company ; and one cannot help won- 
dering that Mr. Shelby would allow such a person 
to sit at his table at all. Nor would he, but that 
he could not help himself. The truth was, Mr. 
Shelby, though in most respects a very good man, 
was not a prudent one. He had, for some time 
V past, been spending more money than he could 

I afford, and had got into debt ; and it now became 

necessary that he should sell some part of his 
property, in order to pay his creditors. Well, this 
is a very unpleasant thing to happen to anybody, 
no doubt ; but to Mr. Shelby it was doubly un- 
pleasant; because hi$ property consisted of slaves-* 
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living human beings, who were attached to him 
because he had been a good master, and had 
treated them kindly } and well he knew that it 
would be a great grief to these poor creatures to 
be sold ; and that the chances were much against 
their ever finding such a good master again. 

The disagreeable looking man who was now 
sitting with him was named Haley. He was not 
a slave owner, like Mr. Shelby, but a slave driver. 
Mr. Shelby's slaves were like our servants and 
farm labourers, only that they were not free, and 
that they could be sold, exactly as, in this coun- 
try, people sell their cattle. Thus, when they 
chanced to have a good master they were very 
happy ; but when they have a bad one their fate 
is dreadful ; for they are his property to do what 
he likes with, and no one can protect them from 
his cruelty. Mr. Haley, as I have said, was 
a slave driver, which means that he travelled 
about the country to purchase slaves, whom he 
sold again at a profit, just as a horse dealer here 
buys and sells horses. Now, it unfortunately 
happened that Mr. Shelby owed this fellow some 
money, which he could not pay without selling 
some of his slaves; and this debt gave Haley 
great power over him ; for when we owe Tjasw^?^ 
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we OBon't paj, we beeome tke slaves of our ere- 
jditon. Tnse, (Hir<«reditor8 here ea&'t sell us, but 
i&Q^ earn 4o manjr ttmble things to us, which 
^ouIcL maice us aH v«vy oar-efal not to spend more 
maae^ iiauiwe ean afford. Mr. Shelby knew it 
was vefycrael to-sell his slaves ; but Halejioou^d 
^:pud; floid what could he do? and what made 
i^B matter ten times worse was, that Haley in- 
insted on having UwAd Tom. He had chanced to 
H»et ToBOLi and seeing what a fine strong fellow 
he was, and knowing that he would bring a good 
price in '^e market, he had determined to have 
him. Now, ilus was a great grief to Mr. Shelby; 
fmr not only was Tom a very valuable servant 
whom he was extremely sorry to part with, but 
he was mudi attached to him ; and he had, more- 
over, promised the poor fellow, as a reward for 
his faithful s^rviees, that he would give him his 
^^eedom. Then^ he felt, also, what a wicked 
thing it was to separate Tom from his wife and 
duldren ; and^ bendes all this, he knew that Mrs. 
fihelby would be mado extremely unhappy by his 
d<Hng such a thing,' &r she was a truly good 
woman, who deeply regretted all the evils ol 
dbivery, and who would hi»re ma(te ev^ slave ot 
ikm mutate free if she could. 
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^ Well," asid Mr. Stelby, with a ugi^ <' if you 
insist upon kaTiBg Unele Tom, I am afnikl you 
aiitst take him; but as he is a very valuable 
negroy I suppose if I let you liaxc hlui, you will 
consider yourself paid, and give me a receipt in 
full for what I owe you V 

^By no means/' answered Haley; "I must 
have something more." 

'< What more do you want?*' asked Mr. Shelby. 

^^ Why, there's a chap that will answer my pur- 
pose well enough," replied' Haley, pointing to a 
little boy between four and five years old, who 
jost then came jumping into the room. ^^ I'U tako 
Am." 

'' I don't like that either," said Mr. Shelby, 
^^ fmr I'm afraid it will bredk hk mother's heart to 
part with him !" 

^^ Oh !" answered Haley, ^' she'll get over it. 
You can send her off somewhere for a few days, 
and m just steal away with the boy before i^e 
knows anything about it. When she comes bade, 
your wife can give her a new gown or some trin- 
kets, and that will make it all right.'' 

^^ I'm airaid not," returned Mr. Shelby, shaking 
his head, sadly ; for although Haley insisted on 
it that niggen had not the «ame feeUn^ «& Vc^^^s^ 
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people have, he knew the contrary. He kne^ 
that whatever might be the colour of their skin^^ 
their tears could flow/ and their hearts couL^ 
break, just like ours. 

Whilst this conversation was going on, Harry, 
the little negro boy, never dreaming of the mis- 
fortunes that threatened him, was jumping about 
the room, singing " Jem Crow," as merry and 
happy as a bird in the woods ; for he did not 
know that he was bom a slave, and that it was in 
the power of anybody to drag him away from his 
fond mother; but she knew it too well, poor 
soul! and it so happened, that little Harry having 
left; the door partly open when he entered the 
room, she overheard a few words of the above 
conversation as she stood in the passage waiting 
for him to come out. It is true, that she was not 
sure that what was said referred to her child; and 
she could scarcely believe it possible that her 
master, who had always been so kind, would do 
anything so cruel; still she felt dreadfully alarmed, 
and when Harry came out, she caught him so 
suddenly in her arms, and strained him so tightly 
to her breast, that the little fellow was quite sur- 
prised, and wondered what was the matter. 

"What ails you, Eliza?" said Mrs. Siielby to 
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her shortly afterwards ; for whilst she was assist- 
ing her mistress to dress, the poor woman made 
all manner of mistakes ; first she upset the water 
jug, then she ovevtumed the work-table, and 
finally, when her mistress asked for her shoes, she 
handed her the hair brush. ^^ What ails you, 
Eliza? are you ill to-night T 

Eliza began to cry and sob as if her heart would 
break. " Oh ! missis, missis !'' she cried, " there's 
been a trader here talking with master in the par- 
lour. I heard him !" 

" Well, you silly child, and if there has, what 
then r said Mrs. Shelby. 

'< Oh, missis, do you think master would sell 
my Harry V* 

" Sell your . Harry I" exclaimed Mrs. Shelby. 
•' Why, you foolish girl, what could put such a 
thing into your head ? you know very well that 
your master never would sell any of his slaves as 
long as they behave well. Come, come, hook my . 
dress, and put all this nonsense out of your head/' 

'* Well, but missis, you'd never give your con- 
sent to selling my Harry, would you ?" 

" Never I" said Mrs. Shelby ; " so now give me 
my gloves and my shawl, and make your mind 
easy. You are so fond of that child, '^ossx ^g^RRR^ 
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t^ a strange man canft put his som »to tin 
dcM>r, but you think he's come to buj yoai 
Harry!** 

And good Mrs. Shelby went away to an ewsn- 
ing party, firmly belieymg all she had said, for 
she knew that her husband had a great ol^ection 
to selling his slaves; and as she was not aware 
tiiat he owed anybody more money than he eould 
pay them, she had no reason to suppose he would 
do a thing he so highly disapproved. 

Eliza was somewhat comforted by what her 
mistress had said; and when Mr. and Mrs. Shelby 
had driven away^ and she had put little Harry to 
bed, she seated herself with her work in the 
verandah, where she had not sat long, when she 
felt a hand kid upfm her shoulder. 



CHAPTER n. 

A PAINFUL SURPRISE. 

Eliza was a very pretty dai^ girl, not black, noi 
indeed was her complexion darker than that ci 
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many wmuen we aee in Has country; and'sdie was 
married to a fine worthy young man of the same 
colour as herself. This circumstance, I mean the 
drcumstanoe of their skins being not very diffe- 
r&at from the skins of their masters and mis- 
tresses, did not, however, prevent their being 
slaves, for they were bom in slavery, and had 
never known what freedom was. Still, the fate 
of the husband and wife were very different, for 
Eliza had been raised, as they call it, when they 
spesik. of i^ves, on Mr. Shelby's estate, and had 
early been t^en into Mrs. Shelby's service, and 
treated with the greatest kindness. But George 
Harris, her husband, belonged to a neighbouring 
estate, and his master, an ignorant, cruel man, 
made him feel all the bitterness of his situation. 

Eliza did not very often see her husband, so 
that when she looked up and saw George standing 
behind her, her face lighted up with smiles. 

" Oh, George !" she said, ^< how gUd I am to 
see you. Come into my little room, and let us 
have a chat. See, there's little Harry in bed; 
but how grave you look, George. Has anything 
hi^pened ?" 

" Only what happens every day,** answeml 
George. 
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"It'wvery hard, dear George," said Eliza, 
" but you know we must be patient, and hope for 
better times." 

- " Hope !" said George, " there's only one hope 
in this world for me, and that is in running away, 
for master will never sell me ; he likes to torment 
me too much to part with me." 

" Oh ! but, George, think if you were to 
attempt to run away and were taken again, he'd 
be wors^ to you than ever." 

" I know that,'" answered George ; " but I 
can't go on as I am. I must try something. Only 
yesterday, when I was busy loading stones into a 
cart, Master John, the master*s son, kept lashing 
a whip so close to the horse's head, that the crea- 
ture got frightened, and because I tried to stop 
his doing it as civilly as I could, he ran to his 
father, and complained I was insolent to liim. 

" And what did the master do ?" 

'< Do ! why, he came and tied me to a tree, 
and told the boy he might whip me till he was 
tired ; and so he did." 

'' That's dreadful !" said Eliza. 

^' And, another thing, I hardly like to tell you 
about poor little Carlo." 

" What about Carlo?" inquired Eliza. 
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** I'm sure," said George, with the tears in his 
eyes, *^ that poor dog was all the comfort I had, 
except when I was with you and Harry. He 
slept with me at night, and followed me about all 
day, and often and often when I was unhappy, he 
would look up in my face as if he understood 
what I felt. Well, the other day, I was just feed- 
ing him with a few scraps I had picked up by the 
kitchen door, when master came by, and he said 
I was feeding him at his expense, and desired me 
to tie a stone to his neck, and throw him into the 
pond." 

" Oh, George, but you didn't do it ?" ex- 
claimed Eliza. 

" Do it ? no !" returned George. " I'd rather 
have been killed myself, than do such a thing. 
But he did it himself, though; and he and Master 
John pelted the poor drowning creature with 
stones. I'm sure my heart was ready to break to 
see it, for the poor little thing looked at me so 
sorrowful like, and as if he wondered why I 
didn't interfere to save him." 

" Well, but George," said Eliza, after they had 
both shed tears to the memory of poor Carlo ; ** if 
you were to run away, youll never see me and 
Harry again !" 
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** And if I dtm't nm away, I shall perhaps never 
sea either of you again ; for master told me yes- 
terday that he should sell me down the river, and 
that I dball not oome here any more. Now, yon 
see^ Eliza, if I could make my escape and get 
into the free country, I might earn money there^ 
fmd be able to buy your freedom, and little Harry's, 
of Mr. ^elby ; and in the mean time, you're 
quite safe, for he's a good man, and would not 
think of selling you to anybody else." 

'' I hope not," s^d Eliza, with a sigh, for she 
thought of the trader, and the words she had 
overheard ; but she had not the heart to tell her 
husband of this new sorrow, when he was so full 
of his own troubles. 

*^ So now, Eliza, my girl," said George, " you 
must keep up as well as you can, for I'm going." 

" Going, George I where ?" 

" Where ! why, to Canada !" answered George, 
^ where there are no slaves. All men are free !" 

" Oh, but George," said Eliza, " if you should 
be taken ?" 

" Alive, they shall never take me !" said George ; 
^' and if they kill me, we must hope to meet in 
Hieaven, Eliza." 

George then told her how he hoped to manage 
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1b8 eseape ; and after promising to write to her 
the moment he set his foot on the shores of 
Gtn>da, diey parted, yriih many tears, convinced 
that they should never meet again on earth, or 
die meet in freedom. 

Shortly after Oeorge was gone^ Mr; and Mrs. 
Shelby returned from the party, and whilst Eliza 
was undressing her mistress, the lady was struck 

with the paleness of the poor girl's &ce, so that 
when Mr. Shelby came up to bed, she said to him, 
^ Do you know, Arthur, that foolish little puss, 
Eliza, is making herself quite unhappy about that 
man you had with you to-day. He is certainly 
an ill-looking fellow ! who is he ?" 

'* His name is Haley," answered Mr. Shelby, 
without looking up at her ; for he guessed what 
she would say when i^e heard what he had been 
doing, and he dreaded her reproaches. 

** Eliza has taken it in her head he's a trader," 
continued Mrs. Shelby, ** and that you are going 
to sell her child to him. I scolded her well for 
being so silly. I told her that you never had 
anything to do with sudi people, and that I was 
quite sure you never intended to seM any of your 
slaves.* ■ ,.' . 

« WeU, EmUy," said Mr. Sliel% « I ii^fst ^^ 
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intend to sell any of them, but unfortunately I 
can't help myself ; I must do it." 

** Sell your slaves, and to such a fellow as 
that!" exclaimed Mrs. Shelby. 

" I'm sorry to say it's too true !" returned the 
gentleman ; ** I have agreed to let him have 
Tom." . 

« What ! sell Tom ! that good, faithful crea- 
ture ? and when you had promised him his free- 
dom, too! well, I can believe anything after that. 
I could almost believe that you would^sell poor 
little Harry— Eliza's only child." 

" Well," returned Mr. Shelby, " since you must 
know it sooner or later, I may as well tell you 
at once — I have promised Haley he shall have the 
child." 

" You have promised he shall have Harry !" 
said Mrs. Shelby, with the tears in her eyes; 
" why, it will break that poor girl's heart !" 

" What is the use of talking ?" returned Mr. 
Shelby ; " I tell you I can't help myself. I owed 
Haley money and couldn't pay him." 

" Let us save the money some other way," an- 
swered his wife. " I'm sure I'll willingly bear 
my part. Why can't we do without a carriage, 
for one thing?" 
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'* It's of no use talking," answered Mr. Shelby. 
'* The bargain's made, signed, and sealed, and 
Haley's not the man to let me off, I can tell you/' 

Mrs. Shelby groaned aloud. 

" Who can expect God's blessing on such 
cruelty ? why, I do believe that poor fellow, Tom, 
would have laid down his life for you, any day." 

" I believe he would," answered Mr. Shelby, 
with a heavy sigh. 

"And now you're going to sell him to that 
man ; and who can say to what misery and ill- 
treatment the poor fellow may be exposed. I'll 
tell you what, Mr. Shelby, I would rather sell 
the clothes off my back, and live upon bread and 
water, than do this thing !" 

But although Mr. Shelby was heartily sorry to 
have been obliged to do anything so cruel, he 
knew all talking about it was vain. Tom and 
Harry belonged to Haley now, and not to him ; 
and all that remained was to deliver them up to 
their new master, which was to be done on the 
following morning. 

But there had been a listener to this conversa- 
tion that they little suspected. When Eliza left 
her mistress, she had seated herself in the dressing* 
room, in order to finish a little bit oC '7^at>B-»^^^sN!3si. 
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6eN»rge'« inrnt bod inteimpted ; and m the door 
that eonnminkatted b«twc€Si the two rooms was 
not quite dosed, i^ had orerheard every word 
that was said. 

Pal^ and motkmlesv Ae sat as a statue, looking 
like a person that had reeeived sentence of dea^ ; 
scarcely dar&ig to draw her breath lest she should 
be discovered* It waS' not till the roices had 
some time died away, and she thought Mr. and 
Mrs. I^helby were ai^eep^ that she rentured to 
rise and creep softly out of the room into her 
•wn chamber, where lay little Harry in his white 
eortained bed, never dreaming c€ the misfortunes 
that threatened hris. 

" Harry T' said she, leaning over the pillow ; 
** Harry, I want you to wake and come with 
mother !" Harry opened his large dark eyes, and 
looked at lier with surprise. " Hush, Harry !*' she 
whispered, putUng Iict inger on his lip; *' Harry 
must not speak r' and as if he understood his 
danger, the diiid allowed her to lifi him from his 
bed and dress him, without asking a single que»- 
tion« Then she led him gently down stairs and 
out of the house, imheard by anybody, except 
Bnuicv » large Newfoundland dog, who, suspecting 
something wrong, began to gfow^ but wh^i idie 
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ipoke to bimy he kiiew her vokx^ ami wagging his 
tail, prepared to follow her. Still he seemed 
rather puzzled at this imuaual prooeedkig> and 
more than onee he stopped and looked in hear fkee, 
as if he would have asked her whether she was 
doing^ quite right in leaving her master*s house at 
this late hour. 

By this time, Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe were 
in bed, though not asleep^ for thejr were talking 
over the happy evening they had had, when they 
heard a tap at the window, and at the same time 
a fEiint bark^ which they knew to be Bruno's. 

** My sakea alive !" said Aunt Chloe, jumping 
out of bed ; " if here an't Eliza and Harry, and 
Bruno with them^ I declare! why, goodness, 
Eliza, I'm skeered to look at you — ^that I am ! 
what makes you look so pale and wild like f 

" I'm running away. Aunt Chloe ; I'm carrying 
away my child," answered Eliza. ^ MasVs sold 
himr 

" Sold Harry I" cried Tom and Chloe; " no ! 
that never can be. I oould not believe that, 
nohow!" 

'< He has, though !" replied EHza ; '' and the 
trader means to take him away in the mcnming^ 
but he shaja't take my Harry I nor-^afcH^^xsfeH^t'^ 
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" The Lord have pity on us !" cried Uncle 
Tom; ** mas'r sell little Harry !" 

" But what has the child done," asked Aunt 
Chloe, " that mas'r should seU him?" 

" He hasn't done anything," answered Eliza ; 
'' but mas'r owes money to the trader, and he has 
sold my Harry, and you, too, Uncle Tom, to pay 
the debt." 

Here was a blow, indeed ! Uncle Tom would 
as soon have thought of seeing the sky fall, as of 
being sold by Mr. Shelby ; and it was not till 
Eliza had repeated all she had overheard, that 
these two poor souls could believe anything so 
dreadful. 

" Well, dd man," said Aunt Chloe, with the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, " it's my advice 
that you run away too. If you don't, you'll be 
sold off down the river, where they kill the nig- 
gers with hard work and starvation. I'd a deal 
rather die than go there. Go off with Lizzy ! 
you've got mas'r's pass for coming and going 
where you please ; come, bustle up, and get your 
things ready." 

" No," said Tom, raising his head,' and looking 
at them both calmly ; " no, Tm not going. Let 
Eliza go^-I don't blame her ; she's right to save 
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her child if she can, but it's different with me. 
Mas'r has always trusted me, and I've got his 
pass to go where I like. Shall I use it to deceive 
him ? No. Mas'r wouldn't sell mo if he wasn't 
driven to it — I'm sure of that ; and he and missus 
are both good, and they'll take care of my poor 

children, and '' but at the idea of parting 

with his wife and children, Tom's courage failed, 
and, strong big man as he was, he began to sob 
and cry like a boy. 

• « Well, I'm going," said Eliza ; " and I wish 
you'd try and see George, Aunt Chloe, and tell 
him why I went, and that I mean to try and find 
Canada ; and tell him that we must both try to 
be as good as we can, so that, if we never meet 
again on earth, we may meet in Heaven ! call 
Bruno in, poor fellow, he mustn't follow me. So 
now, good bye, friends ! good bye ! " and with 
that she stepped out, and with her child in her 
arms, glided noiselessly away. 



2S turn ttscovsirr. 



CHAFTER m. 



VHE BlSOOirBBT« 



It was rather iato when Mr. and li&s. Shelbj 
fose on the following moraii^, for their 4leep had 
been a good deal disturbed by uneasy thoughts. 
'^ Dear me, it's past nine o'clock •!" si^ Mrs. 
Shel]^> as she nmg die beU the third time for 
Eliza. '^ Where cam that girl be, that i^e does 
not come ? Andy, go and fetch Eliza," she said, 
to a little black boy, who came in with Mr. 
Shelby's shaving water. 

^' liOi, missis 2" said Andy, his eyes wide open 
with astonishment^ '^ Eliza's not in her room, and 
her drawers are open, and her things all lying 
about^ and I do believe she's just cle«*ed off alto- 
gether !" 

" The heavens be thanked ! I hope she is," 
said Mrs. Shelby ; " and that she may get safe 
away !" 

" Wife, how can you talk in that way ?" said 
her husband, looking much annoyed. " What am 
I to say to Haley if this is the case ? he'll think 
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1^ ^eatodl him f and ao m^'m^ h» liMilalgr 
fokted the ToooL 

Th^a foUioved a gi«at iMMtiie in ^die ]ioii98-<<^ 
dbTmning of dooniy and voiees laUixig £br Elisa ; 
wliilst Iliads £&eei and wbii» laees vnure fpoppiag 
into ererj rooo^ aDd faoking into «veiy koie aad 
eornery all lookkstg for what thej ^ould mot fiad« 
Tbere was ose person, to be suf^ lorho ^mdd iojHte 
•ayed tbem all tiiis troi^c^ azid itoid them exactly 
what they wanted to know, if >dbe had liked, and 
that was Aunt Chloe ; but ahe fdid m^xt lik^^^ 
so with a gnve jsad faee, veiy <iinlijke the kappj 
&ee it used to be, adie iKeatf; on baking ber csUs, 
and preparing the breakfast, just as if «he idad not 
hear tbe uproar l^t wias g»i^g ^oxi jutnmd her. 

Outside tke <qbmv ^n the mh, «at Andf:, and 
Mandy, and Jake, iKttle Uaok ^retftures wi& 
vRDoUy iu^ids, lef^yltig tbc £k&, «nd watehi^g for 
fiidey, who they espeeted tbo see inia great pae- 
d»n, ffit the loss tif little Barry, tvdiom .bd bad 
bought and paid for. 

<< He'll be seal mi4« IIQihe bcMnd!" aaid Andy. 

"< V^^t be swarf aaid littk Uafik Jake. 

<< Yes^ for be 4om sw^ar awfid bad," said 
Jtondy. << I beard emary wdrd hit aaid yesterday 
about Harry, for I was in the closet wbes^-iKjkasa* 
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keeps the china, and I 'spected Lizzy'd be off this 
morning;" and having delivered this speech, 
Mandy looked extremely wise and consequential, 
though the truth was, she had understood no 
more what they had said, than the black cat that 
lay under the table. Presently, up came Haley,, 
booted and spiured, for his journey ; and cer- 
tainly, when Andy, and Mandy, and Jake called 
out to him that Lizzy had cleared off with little^ 
Harry, if they expected to hear him swear, they 
were not disappointed. 

" You young imps !'* he said, striking at them 
with his whip ; " I'd teach you to laugh at me, 
if I had you !" 

" But you haven't got us !" cried they, as they 
all rolled away together in a lump, to get out of 
his reach, like so many black eels. 

" I say now, Shelby, this here's a most extra- 
ordinary business," said Haley, as he entered the 
parlour. " They say that girl's off with her 
young'un." 

" I am sorry, sir," said Mr. Shelby ; " but I 
can assure you I had no knowledge of her flight 
till this morning. You had better sit down and 
eat some breakfast, and then we will see what is 
to be done." 
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Haley^ however, was very sulky, for he fancied 
Mr. Shelby had deceived him, and he half ex- 
pected he should be done out of Tom too. 

In the mean time, there was a great sensation 
amongst the slaves about Uncle Tom's fate — Tom, 
that was such a favourite of mas'r's ! if mas'r sells 
Uncle Tom, whom might he not sell next ! Pre- 
sently came out an order from the parlour that 
Andy and Sam were to mount Bill and Jerry, 
the ponies, and go in pursuit of Eliza. 

" Ah !" said Sam, who was rather conceited, 
" when there's anything goes wrong, Sam's the 
chap that mas'r sends for. Well, he shall see, I'll 
eotch Lizzy for him in no time." 

'* Oh ! but, Sam," said Andy, who was a sharp 
boy, " you'd better think twice afore you do that, 
for missus don't want her cotched." 

" Oh, oh !" said Sam, " doesn't she, though ! 
but how do you know that ?" 

" I heard her say so this morning when I took 
in masYs water ; and I 'spects you'd better not 
be cotching Lizzy, for missus don't want Mas'r 
Hal0y to have the child !" 

" Whew !" said Sam, " that's the way the wind 
Wows, is it ?** and looking wiser and more conse- 
quential than ever, he went iatci t\Na ^^^^ ^bk^ 
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presently brouglit up tiie pouet fttddtocl and 
lyridled, ready to be SKnmted. 

'^ I say, Samboy oome here/* said MfB. Sfadby, 
putting her head imt of the parlour window. 
'^ You're gomg wkk Mr. fialey to cat<^ Elica^ 
are you?" 

^ Yes, missisy" said Saabo ; ^< ao maaV says.^ 

^ Well, SandK)," said Mrs. Shedby, in a low 
v<»oe ; ^' I shall feel much obliged if you ikxi't ride 
the horses too last; you understand me« Sambo f 

^ Let this nigger alone for that I I'll take oare 
of the bosses^" said fiambo, looking very know- 
ing. << Now, you eee, Andy/' aaid he, as so<hi as 
Mrs. Shelby's back was tumaed, ^' I think this 
here mare of MasV Haley's is rather contrary, 
and like enough to out up a bit "wlien he goes to 
mount her ; now, you know« if she should^ and I 
should let go Jerry, and jovl should let go Bill, 
just while we help Mas'r Haley« them two hosses 
wiU take a scamper round <the AeSd, and then we 
^lall have toootch iJaem again — shaa^ we^ Andy t^ 

^ Te be sure we shall," said Andy, shaking his 
sides with laughter ; << wie^li help .MasV EsAef te 
coteh liu^^ won't we 9** 

*^ WeU, bofcsi" said Haftey,«wto now«ame out; 
** look aM Vi% -now .-! wee jaust dose J20 Usob,^ 
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'* Not a bit, mas'r," said Sam, giving !iim the 
rein of his mare. 

Now Haley's mare was a little skittish to 
mount ; but he was used to her, and could have 
mastered her perfectly without any assistance; 
but no sooner did Sam and Andy see her begin 
to fidget; than they rushed to help him, letting 
go Bill and Jerry, who finding themselves free, 
kicked up their heels, and dashed away round 
the paddock. In the mean time, Sam and Andy 
in their great haste to asadst Haley, contrived to 
tumble over each other, and throw him down just 
under the mare*s nose, whereupon frightened by 
the sudden uproar, and the gallopmg of the other 
two horses, she broke away too, and away the 
whole three went neighing, and kicking, with 
Sambo, Cuffie, Andy, Mandy, and Jake after 
them, shouting and screaming at such a rate, that 
together with the barking of i^ dogs, and the 
clapping of hands, and the wbo(m^{g^f aS the 
boys and girls about the placer'^i^e was « €era- 
fusion that would have fnghtened any heme fmt 
•of his fifve senses. As for Haley, he ran iip and 
down like a madman ; whilst IMr.und Mrs. SheHigr 
^teod in Ihe biloimy, be giving directieiis wliat to 
<lo, ABd site secretly nefoiditiqg ^ tViib ^iSne^s ^^^^^ 
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without a strong suspicion that the whole thing was 
a clever contrivance of Sambo's to give Eliza time. 

It was a droll thing to see Sambo and Andy 
running about the paddock, as if they were de- 
termined to catch the horses, but always taking 
care to be in the wrong place ; till about twelve 
o'clock, finding themselves getting pretty tired, 
they laid hold of their reins and brought them up. 

"I cotched the mare!" said Sambo, tri- 
umphantly. 

" You !" said Haley ; " if it hadn't been for 
you, she'd never have got away. You've lost me 
three hours, you fools, with your nonsense. 
Come, now, mount ! up with you, and let's be off." 

" Why, mas'r," said Sam, lifting a palm leaf off 
his head, which he called a hat, " the bosses is all 
in a sweat, and we're just ready to drop witli 
running after them. Sure mas'r wouldn't think 
of starting till after dinner. Mas'r's boss wants 
rubbing down, and here's Jeny lunping. Bless 
you, mas'r ! Lizzy was ntver much of a walker ; 
we shall cotch her easy." 

Mrs. Shelby was now resolved to do her part, 
so she came down from the balcony, and politely 
invited Mr. Haley to stay dinner^ which would 
be ready at one o'clock; indeed, she said^ she 
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would desire the cook to make it earlier — so after 
A little pressing, Haley consented to stay and eat 
something, whilst the horses were rubbed down 
and fed. 

" Did you see him ?" said Sam to Andy, as 
soon as they had got out of sight of the house, 
" how he was dancing, and kicking, and stamping 
with rage. Kick away, old fellow !" says I, " you 
won't have your boss yet, I can tell you ; and did 
you see missus up stairs, how she was a laughing ?" 

" Didn't I !" said Andy. " An't you a cunning 
old boss. Sambo?" 

" 'Spects I am," said Sam, looking very much 
pleased with himself ; " and now we'll go in, for 
ril be bound missus will give us an uncommon 
good bite this time." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE mother's STRUOOLE. 

But we must now see what Eliza has been doing 
whilst they have been chasing the horses, and are 
eating their dinner. 
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Never was poor ereatnre in a more foriom ami 
helpless situation than she was, when she turned 
her back on the home of her childhood, and the 
master and mistress whom she had hitherto dearly 
lovedy and whom she loved still ; for she knew 
that even Mr. Bhelby would not have sold heat 
Harry, if he had not imprudently got himself 
into debt She was leaving many friends behind 
her, too ; ei^dally, Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe, 
to whom she was much attached ; and then there 
was her husband, poor George, about whose fate 
she was quite uncertain, and whom she might, 
perhaps, never see again. Then, added to aU this, 
she did not know her way ; al 1 she knew was 
that she wanted to get to Canada, where she and 
Harry would be free, as soon as they set their feet 
upon the soil ; but how far it might be to Canada, 
or which was the right road to it, she did not 
know. She could only pray to God for protec- 
tion, and that he would send some good Christians 
to help her. As for Harry, he was at first ex- 
tremely frightened, because, in order to keep him 
quiet, she had explained to him the danger he was 
in. ^' A cniel man wanted to take away Harry," 
she told him ; ^^ and if Harry made a noise, the 
cruel man would get him." This made Harry as 
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quiet aft a mouse ; and as i^ tramped along, he 
kj in her arms without saying a word, till he 
found he was getting yery sleepy. 

*' Mother/' he said, ^Mf I go to sleep, will the 
cruel man get me ?" 

^ Noy my darling," answered Eliza, '^ not if 
God will help me !" 

" You're sure, mother ?" asked Harry. 

" Yes, sure ! " said Eliza, for she felt an inward 
certainty that God would help her. 

And so on they went during the night, through 
woods and fields, till the day hegan to break ; and 
by this time they found themselves on the high 
road, where, of course, they were liable to meet 
strangers, whose suspicions might be raised by 
seeing a young woman whom they would guess 
to be a slave, hurr^fing along the road with a 
child in her arms, and terror painted on her fea- 
tures. So she set Harry down on his feet, and 
gave him a ball that she had taken care to put in 
her pocket; and then she washed her face and 
hands in a pool, and arranged her bonnet and 
shawl more tidily, so that she might not look like 
a runaway. She slackened her pace too, a little^ 
and made Harry run before her rolling the ball, 
so that they might appear as if they vc^:!^^ \sJ^^basi^ 
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a walk for amusement. Presently, however, Harry 
began to be hungry, and if he could have got 
nothing to eat, the poor little fellow would haye 
soon been knocked up ; but his kind mother had 
taken care to bring something for him in her 
pocket, and when she saw a sheltered spot where 
they could hide behind a rock, she sat down and 
gave him his breakfast. 

"Mother, eat some," said Harry, trying to 
stuff a piece of cake into her mouth. 

"No, Harry, darling!*' she answered. "Mother 
can't eat till Harry's safe !" the poor little fellow 
threw his arms round her neck, and gave her a 
kiss, that made her start to her feet, and say, 
" Ob, Henry, dear, we must go on agcdn ; we 
must not lose time, but get to the river V* for she 
felt how miserable she should be without those 
kisses, and how miserable Harry would be if he 
had not her to love and cherish him. 

The river she was making for was the Ohio ; 
she knew it was not far off, and she thought if 
once she got across to the other side, she might 
find some good Christian to shelter her from her 
pursuers ; for she was certain they would be after 
her, and as she did not know how Sambo and 
Mrs. Shelby had contrived to delay Haley, she 
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expected every moment to hear the sound of their 
horses' feet behind her. 

Well, it was drawing towards sunset, and the 
poor soul was getting dreadfully weary and foot- 
sore when she reached the banks of the river. 
Exhausted as she was, if she could have se&a. a 
boat she would have stepped into it at once, and 
desired the boatmen to take her across, but she 
only saw great blocks of ice floating on the water, 
and neither boat nor man. So she went into a 
little inn that stood close to the banks of the 
river, and asked a woman who was frying some 
meat at the fire, if there was not a ferry boat to 
take travellers to the other side. 

" No," answered the woman, " for, on account 
of the ice, the boat is stopped." 

" Oh !" cried Eliza, dropping into a chair, 
and looking ready to faint with grief and dis- 
appointment. " What shall I do ! what shall 

I dor 

" Why, what's the matter ?" said the woman. 
" Is it something of consequence you want to 
get across for ?" 

" Yes, yes," said Eliza. " It will break my 
heart if I can't get over." 

« Well, now," said the woman, " Vm vexJ^ 
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tidnfy foi* yoti. Sit down a bit and li^m f&ttt^ 
selves, and I'll send to a man that is ^njf td* 
try to get aici*oss to-night with somcf Mrre^ ilftd 
if you're not afraid', he shall tUke fott.'^ 

£l£^ siiid she Was «t£d of nothii^ if i^ 
cduM only get actoss ; so the Woriian Ifindbf gkve 
riarty Something t6 cat, aftd fheir tifrndttg fter 
dooif of a back room, n^wed th^ittt a b^ Whe!^ 
th^ liright fe dtnm. Hftrty, whfe^ w*^ dreSidftltif 
tired, Wasf a^eep as^ soon* ka his heaid #^ 06 ^ 
pillow ; bttt hii^ |yoof ihother iSoon foitmfd tfi@f& 
T^oiil'd 66 no sleep fbt hef tiH her dhM Wife s«fe; 
so sh6 pTes&titty tose from <he brf anrf t(^ il^ 
chau- at the windO^t^, whe^e fifti^ sHi; iA^v^ 
watcii6g for tie ifiafi ^ho had ;f*aiteisi6d W take 
her in his boat across £he (M6 ; atid fi^r# W^ tHft 
l^ave h^r. Whilst i^6 fettint lind Mquir^ What 
Hafey Is doi6g. 

JSfrs. Shelby ha(i told Hrfey that iSKt fifift^ 
would be ready directly ; but as Aunt Chloe hM 
the cooking of it, th«i ^Ood lady had p^O£iiised 
more than ste 66iM p%^0T&. A^ Chlcte, as 
may be supposed, was not in a very g8tJ<f KtiBfbtffJT 
nor (Esposed to hurrf fte'rsdf atl^Stft Hiley's 
dinner, especially as she did li6t -WjA Ifim' td oiV^- 
t^^eliliza, nojb'did ISri. Sfc^ wfiU it, &^ was 



snO^i Th<^ «i til the dtbist ftertmUi w«^ of lh« 
s{k^ txAndy they contrived to mtke so many niitf^ 
tiikidi^ and delays that the trader, with all his iMr 
patience, ccrtild ndt get hid dinnet and be ^eadjr 
td staft till past two 6'6loek. And w hen^ at las^ 
they ^eii^ dff, BaM tod Andy lidd him sueh k 
rdtrhd-abotit f OiHi> that it Was et«$<idn|$ when th^ 
reddfied thd BaiikS df the HVef Ohie^ tirher^^ as wd 
hdvd ali^eady i^lAti^d) Eli^a Irad ^Hired SdHie tittt« 
before, and having ptit Hafff id bed^ hiAd seat^ 
h^elf ii;t the i^ddw td Watth fdi" the bdatoiah ; 
and t^rdS It was she had dtme Ho^ tot Batiibo, whcf 
1^ Hding fbi*enloSt, mx^U i^bt of her as hi$ 
tUtn^ fhe ddfiier> Hiid seeiDgf hei^ digger, he mAd# 
a fid^^ thM attrikcted her liitteiltidn, aM warneil 
he^ td draw Baek, sd th^ Haley ^^ iidt s^ h«r 
bA he t^lii^dd the lHlidd#. 

iK^oW, it SO ha^lpi^ed, that the room filllEa wd» 
in dpetidd by a side door to the Hy<^^ tod slM 
saw that ih^ lay her* only (^tode df ^»^p<!^ • sd; 
catching up her child, she sprang down thd Hiepi 
towards it. T!h^ triider 6toghf k ML ghnipi^ of 
her, just as she was disappearing down the bank ;* 
attd thf oWing himself ftoh his hdl«e^ tod ^aDihg 
loudly m Am. tod Andy, he was iifter hdr like ft 
hound after a deer. In that dizzy tOL<yc&L<3sc^Vs^ 
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feet to her scarce seemed to touch the ground, 
and a moment brought her to the water's edge. 
Bight on behmd they came; and, nerved with 
strength such as God gives only to the desperate, 
with one wild cry and flying leap she vaulted 
sheer over the turbid current by the shore, on the 
raft of ice beyond. It was a desperate leap — 
impossible to anything but madness and despair ; 
and Haley, Sam, and Andy, instinctively cried 
out, and lifted up their hands. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she 
alighted pitched and creaked as her weight came 
on it ; but she stayed there not a moment. With 
wild cries and desperate energy, she leaped to 
another and still another cake; — stumbling — 
leaping— slipping — springing upwards again; 
Her shoes are gone— her stockings cut from her 
feet — awhile blood marked every step; but she 
saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a dream, 
she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her up 
the bank. 

** Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar!" said 
the man. 

Eliza recognised the voice and &ce of a man 
who owned a farm not far from her old home. 
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" O, Mr. Symmes ! — save me— do save me— do 
hide me !'' said Eliza. 

'* Why, what's this T said the man. "Why, 
if 'tan't Shelby's gal !" 

" My child ! — ^this boy — he'd sold him ! There 
is his mas'r/' said she, pointing to the Kentucky 
shore. " O, Mr. Symmes, you've got a little boy!" 

" So I have," said the man, as he roughly, but 
kindly, drew her up the bank. 

" Fd be glad to help you further, if I could,'* 
said he ; " but I think the best thing you can do 
is to go up to that big white house you see there, 
and I think theyll help you if they can." So 
Eliza pressed Harry to her bosom and walked 
swiftly away. This house was inhabited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird, very good people, who were quite 
shocked when they opened the door, and saw poor 
Eliza standing there with her torn garments 
and bleeding feet ; and when she had told them 
her story — ^how she had run away to save her 
child from the trader, and how she had travelled 
all night and all day on foot, and then crossed 
the river upon the ice, they held up their hands 
with wonder, whilst tears of pity ran down their 
cheeks. 



iMkj it wa« for EUm thai Mr. Bywm* bad 
directed her to this house, for noA only 4«i Ifr- 
i^d Mrs. Bird give her slielter and jpefiraAaient, 
but fearing that her pursuers mighl exom tli^ 
H¥6r in the moming, ]|^. Bird Qidated out his 
boFse a&d 4»arriagB, aad drova her soma dialftnae 
to the hoHM af a brave Miaw caikd Jolm Yaii 
Tromp, who told h#r that he had s^en sons all 
as tall and strong as hims^, and that if BUay^ 
or anj slave driver came there^ th^ had better 
take «are <>f themsdives. 



UNCLE TOM IS CABBIED OFF BY TBDB TRADER., 

WfiEN ElLsa bounded aeross the ice in the maniiiMr 
descri^bed, Haley had stood staring after her with 
astonishment^ whilst Sam and Andy were ready 
to spMt thdo* sides with laughing at his disappoint- 
ment; but ^B the triader could not venture to 
follow her, there was nothing to do but to set off 
back again, for it occurred to him, that if he did 
not make haste and secure Uncle Tom, he might 



io^e Iw too. ^ fawsLj they w&(d clattering I>ack 
to Mr. Shelby's, Mrhere t)i,ere.was ia g]^[^9t.deaL of 
^NU^rise and r^oicing .at Elj,2^'s .e^cyH^^- Haley, 
ji^w^vior, fv^aysi v^ry ^ulky; i^idjy^ade terrible threats 
4rf w^bat be wohW ^ if X((»QL ft^wipte^ i^ Jim 
,1^11^ ftoo ; ivhipb 9:«iM» ,#^n»e4 ^W fc^ ^ .J*ot 
•iOjbejQ|liP 4p. 

G^;n^t/W)iM3 ^ OJaela^ijwty jigkoriMpg .^^ 

JC(^m's.fidbia,,|Qr it iwas4he 4^ he wQ^4^.^jm' 

fis^iPg. sEWn ,if|$^ trending bis Sible ihoigmg to 

^S^Mi-fiWi^Ofst init,.9rbil«t Aiuit^^JbilQ^v^v?^ 

hmtt and rttttfful eoTies, j^ciked up iHstruok and 

Itfiepai^ >^e bce«}i£»st. For ^be lai^t^r, f bowiev^r, 

i«fae BOgbt >]Aaye esipaced \hwa^ tihe trxntble, for 

znAili^erjflb^ «Ar Tom .^o«i](d jWicaUoiw a oior^ifti^ 90 

«tWt.^!ihe good jtibdngs w/ove left for Mose,, jyid 

Pete, and the baby. WUlat <tey ovv:ere sittiog 

)»ioufB&tlly :ibyitbe '^re««ide, r^QUoe eirec^Mag and 

i«!»i]iip3ainiag,« and Tom. trying to oomfovt^and^aus- 

fMn bflr, Abe .door opened, <jind in «easae Mm, 

ifiMby. J^MiQt 'dliJae set a 4>hair for Jber in a 

i«i«BiMr<<deekie41f> gn^ iuid ematy. fihe. did not 

ipiein .io jaotiee eitiier the action •9r the juanner. 

ifitie looked pal&«aiid .anidous. 

" Toin," v«he «Aid, "I come tor-^' awi.*t«pp»g 
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down in the chair, and, covering her face witii 
her handkerchief, began to sob. 

"Lor, now, missis, don't — don't!" said Aunt 
Chloe, bursting out in her turn ; and for a few 
moments they all wept in company. And in those 
tears they all shed together, the high and the 
lowly, melted away all the heart-burnings and 
anger of the oppressed. Oh, ye who visit the 
distressed, do ye know that everything your 
money can buy, given with a cold, averted face, is 
not worth one honest tear shed in real sympathy? 

'^ My good fellow," said Mrs. Shelby, " I can't 
give you anything to do you any good. If I 
give you money it will only be taken from you. 
But I tell you solemnly, and before Gk)d, that I 
will keep trace of you, and buy you back as soon 
as I can get the money !" 

Haley now came to summon Tom to get into 
the wagon that was to carry him away. All the 
slaves assembled to see him off, and as they drove 
away there was scarcely a dry eye amongst them. 
To make the matter worse, Haley put shackles on 
his ancles to prevent his running away, although 
every one assured him that Tom's promise was 
better than all the shackles in the world. 

It had been a great grief to poor Tom, that 
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when all this happened, Mas'r George had been 
away i^om home ; but they had not been long on 
the road before he heard the clatter of a horse's 
heels behind them; and before he could fairly 
awake from his siuprise, young Master George 
sprang into the waggon, threw his arms tumultu- 
ously round his neck, and was sobbing and scold- 
ing with energy. 

*^ I declare it's real mean ! I don't care what 
they say, any of 'em ! It's a nasty, mean shame ! 
If I was a man, they shouldn't do it — they should 
not, 90 /" said George, with a kind of subdued 
howl. 

" O, Mas'r George ! this does me good !" said 
Tom. " I couldn't bar to go off without seein* 
ye ! It does me real good, ye can't tell ;" Here 
Tom made some movement of his feet, and 
George's eyes fell on the fetters. 

'^ What a shame !" he exclaimed, lifting his 
hands. « Fll knock that old fellow down— I win !" 

" No you won't, Mas'r George ; and you must 
not talk so loud. It won't help me any to anger 
him." 

" Well, I won't, then, for your sake ; but only 
to think of it — ^isn't it a shame? They never 
sent for me, nor sent me any word, «s!l^> M "^ 
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heard it. I ^ you I l^l^w W iQp w^ 40 of 
'om at home !" 

^> Tb«* aof waw't right, ]Pii> fWA l*w'r 
George." 

'' €ai&'i Mp jii ! I mfWi^ tkAnum^l LH^)»w^, 

and speaking in a mysterious ton^ f^ /'r^ hpfi^ifkf 

« But you *AaZ^ take it !" said George. " JUak 
hs9^ ; I t^ AiwA (Mm I'd do> jt, mmI albe ad- 
1^1(4 «a^ j.^ W ]»ake a hpl;e ip i^ iind p«|i a 
ji^difig th»i9«gh> fm f»n <99n14 b^og i* j^qu«4 y<)Mr 
Q«^k, a»d k^ep it (^ of si^Ui $ «lse %lm SMfn 
scamp would taW j^ j|way. I tell |^e» TAe»» I 
vanf^ tf9i blpw hMft vp ! k would dio me good !^' 

^^ No, dQQ% M193'? 0i$orge, % ii; won't di9 «^ 
«»y good." 

« Well, J W4wi% for your sake," e^id fiteofip*, 
busily tying his dollar round Tom's neck ; " l^Kt 
ti»«re, now, button your coi9*t ti^t QV^r it, and 
Ijij^ep ity aiad remi9n»her, every tme you s€# ^ tbait 
rU cgnM» 49WA. ^S^ you iied bring ya» bade. 
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j^^ Ql^ j^p4 { hay^ been ^^Iki^ig ak)v^ it. I 
told her not to fear ; I'll see to y^ JH^ 1% t«Me 
U^r'^ life out }f h^ don't 4o it," 

" Q, M*^'r fi^rgp; y0 ii(iiij|^'t t^ 90 Tjwt 
yer firi*Pr J" 

".I<Wi Pm^ TiWf I ^W'* ia^^^^y^tog Iftd." 

tUwi'^ W get*in' io^ iwy <rf tJtem £polisb w«^ys 
toy* ^s of g#tttn' ton? % to «u^ fteir niotfe^i. 
T^ ye wfea,^, M^'r Gepr^e, tb(B liowi ^vii^ g^ 
many things twice over ; but he don't giv^ y« a 
m^efp but 09^. Yjj^% na^«^ s^ «u^b {toother 
wQffm^ Mfi^'r QeQjfgo, ^ ye live to b« A ibmvi»»d 
|f(9ar« iQld. So, no^, y<m hM Qu ^ bw> and 
§^w up, and be a dom&rt to b^Ty tbair't B»y o^m 
good boy-rr-you wiU now, W9n'i y« ?** 

^ Yes, I Willy Ua^e Ton^," said fij^eovge^ 
smt>Ujaly. 

" And be careful of yer speaking, Mas'r Geoifge. 
You»g hofs, whei?L ih^y com«s tQ yowf ^e, is 
wilM sometknearrrrit's natuire th^y sbould be. 
But real gentlemen, such as I hopes you'll b^, 
never lets fiiU ao woids that iwt't 'spectfiil to thar 
'pA]b»Bt9. Ya an't 'fi^ded, Hqm^k Seor^ V* 
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^* No, indeed. Uncle Tom; you always did give 
me good advice." 

" Fs older, ye know,'' sidd Tom, stroking the 
boy's fine curly head with his large, strong hand, 
** and I sees all that's bound up in you. O, 
Mas'r George, you has ever3rthing — lamin', pri- 
vileges, readin', writin' — and you'll grow up to be 
a great, learned, good man, and all the people on 
the place and your mother and father 11 be so 
proud on ye! Be a good mas'r, like yer &ther; 
and be a Christian, like yer mother. Iifember 
yer Creator in the days o* yer youth, Mas'r 
George." 

" I'll be real good. Uncle Tom, I tell you," 
said George. " Fm going to be 9k fint rater; 
and don't you be discouraged. Fll have you back 
to the place yet. As I told Aunt Chloe this 
morning, Fll build your house all over, and you 
shall have a room for a parlour with a carpet on 
it, when Fm a man. Oh, you'll have good times 

yet !" 

" Look here, now. Mister," said- George, " I 
shall let father and mother know how you treat 
Unde Tom !" 

" Tou're welcome," said the trader. 

" I should think you'd be ashamed to spend all 
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your life buying men and women, and chaining 
them, like cattle! I should think you'd feel 
mean V said George. 

'^ So long as your grand folks wants to buy 
men and women, I'm as good as they is," said 
Haley ; '^ tan't any meaner sellin' on 'em, than't 
is buyin' !" 

*^ m never do either, when I'm a man," said 
George. ^^ Fm ashamed this day, that Tm a 
Eentuckian. I always was proud of it before. 
Well, good-bye, Uncle Tom," said he. 

" Good-bye, Mas'r George," said Tom, looking 
fondly and admiringly at him. '^ God Almighty 
bless you ! Ah ! Kentucky han't got many like 
you I" he said, in the fulness of his hieart, as the 
frank, boyish face was lost to hid view. Away 
he went, and Tom looked till the clatter of his 
horse's heels died away, the last sound or sight 
of hid home. But over his heart there seemed 
to be a warm spot, where those young hands had 
placed that precious dollar. Tom put up his 
hand, and held it close to his heart. 
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CflLifTBE VI. 

EVA. 

A F^W days ofterwArdSy Halej having bmigU 
more slanres ad he went alea;^ elnbariMd 'WiHb 
them on board ti steam^boai ior the sdnth ; oafl 
poor Uticle ToAi^ Bunrfmiddd by inanj o^m^ Uti- 
bapp7 o^eattii^s^ fomid a berth lor hisMlf 
amcmgst the bales of ccitlon at ohe ehd ef thir 
vessel^ whilst the whHd ladies and geittldiaeK 
oeetiped the other eadr 

Amongui tiie pafiNSeitg^m on the boat was « 
ymmg gedtlefiian of f<tftufie a&d Dimily^ feiideiii 
iti Keir Oileniis^ who h^& the iiMtie of 1^. Oiird^ 
He had irith hka « dieughter bi^tween five and 
sin yeai*s of age^ iogeth^ with a lady whoseeliied 
to claim relatioftahip to both, and td have the 
little one especially under her charge. 

Tom had often caught glimpses of this little 
girl — for she was one of those busy, tripping 
creatures; that can be no more contained in one 
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w£e# iSfi«p <»^ tlEi^ Mce MCTy oould ber easily font* 

l0t&f Who kad ^m soiti iinpresslble luUiof or <if 
h^ kifidly rmef ever yettrna^ toward tbe amt^ 
bM i^bM^k^ \r«kibed tho little er^ftture with 
di% iii6!mshi^ ffiteredt. To kha she seeoiecl 
s6^e^[Sff|9 a^mofft dmse; and wb^sever her 
goideti bead aood^ dte«fr Mtie ey«l fiee#ed e«t Xkfm 
MfiS ftott VefakMl sone dnmky ootton^bale^ ot 
looil^ doWii tLpQf» biffi over soBifir ridge of padt^ 
ai^, be half b^eved tha^ bo saw efne of the 
angels step out of his New Testament. 

Oimt afid cfMh sber widfi^ mown^dty re^d 
tM f bide Wber& Hiley's gai^ of Hieo: aad women 
sftt i^ Ae^ (ktskifk %e Irdudd gMe in ilmoi^ 
tb^ md IcffAt utt tkenr with an air of perplexed 
sanity sMVoWf^ eafnestness; tod sometimes sbo 
Wd6ld MH ibw (Caitiff Witb b^r lender faandsi 
attd ften itigb woeleffly^ aa ibe ^Hded awkfi 
Several times she appeared suddenlj^ aMtag tbein^ 
With b^ l&Mds lidl of eandy^ nal(i^ aad oranges, 
which she would distribute joyfully to tbem^ and 
tM» bit ]^n# iigittiiy 

' !lPbi0 "wMA^' tto IzMv IMy ar.fpre^ d^l^ 
before he ventured on. aay ovaftarii A«^wA^ 
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acquaintanceship. He knew an abundance of simple 
acts to invite the approaches of the little people, 
and he resolved to play his part right skilfully. 
He could cut cunning little baskets out of cherry- 
stones, could make faces on hickory-nuts, or odd 
jumping figures out of elder-pith, and he could 
manufacture whistles of all sizes and sorts. His 
pockets were full of miscellaneous articles of 
attraction, which he had hoarded in days of old 
for his master's children, and which he now pro- 
duced, with commendable prudence and economy, 
one by one, as overtures for acquaintance and 
friendship. 

The little one was shy, for all her busy interest 
in everything going on, and it was not easy to 
tame her. For a while, she would perch like a 
canary-bird on some box or package near Tom, 
while busy in the little arts aforesaid, and take 
from him, with a kind of grave bashAilness, the 
little articles he offered. But at last they got on 
quite confidential terms. 

" What's little missy's name ?" said Tom to 
her, one day. 

'< Evangeline St. Clare," said the little one, 
'^ though papa and everybody else call me Eva. 
Now, what's your name ?" 
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" My name's Tom ; the little chiren used to 
call me Uncle Tom, way back thar in Kentuck." 

" Then I mean to call you Uncle Tom, because, 
you see, I like you," said Eva. " So, Uncle Tom, 
where are you going V* 

" I don't know. Miss Eva." 

"Don't know?" said Eva. 

" No. I am going to be sold to somebody. I 
don't know who." 

" My papa can buy you," said Eva, quickly ; 
" and if he buys you, you will have good times. 
I mean to ask him to, this very day." 

" Thank you, my little lady," said Tom. 

The boat here stopped at a small landing to 
take in wood, and Eva, hearing her father's voice, 
bounded nimbly away. Tom rose up, and went 
forward to offer his service in wooding, and soon 
was busy among the hands. 

Eva and her father were standing together by 
the railings to see the boat start from the landing- 
place, the wheel had made two or three revolu- 
tions in the water, when, by some sudden move- 
ment, the little one suddenly lost her balance, and 
fell sheer over the side of the boat into the water. 
Her father, scarce knowing what he did, was 
plunging in after her, but was held bQAk\s^ ^^soiisi^ 
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behind him, who sair tfaftt mor# eSMmk aid had 
followed his child. 

Tom was standing jast under her on the lower 
deck as she fell. He saw her titnk» the waiter 
and sink, and was after her in a moment. Jl 
broad-chested, strong-e;nned Mow, U wasnotfahig 
for him to keep afloat in the water tiU, in a 
moment or two, the ehild roie to the surfaoe, and 
he caught her in hb arms, and, swimming wMi 
her to the boat-side, handed her tip, ati dripping, 
to the gratp of hundreds <^ hands, which, as if 
they had all belonged to ene ttii^ were etratdbed 
eagerly out to receive her, and a ^w moments 
more asid her inther here Imt, draping «iid eense- 
less, to the la^es^ eabifi< 

A few days stfiber Tom had reseoed Si¥« ttma 
the water, the boat reached New Orleans, whefe 
she and her papa, Mr. Bt. Olare, reined i %nt by 
this time Unole Tom's prospeets had ehanged very 
mneh ftur the better. Aeeordhug to her premke) 
Eva had requested her papa to pnrehase him; 
and instead of belonging to a. ekire dd^rer, he 
now bdonged to the kind and amiable Atigustfne 
St. Clafe. 

Mr. St. Clare's servants were slaves, most 6f 
iv%tem !md been left Mm by Ids parents; but in 
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hid flervioe th^ Buffered few 4>f tke «viLi of 
slavery ; indeedy they would have eutiSared noi&e^ 
hftd Mrs* St. Clare be^i ad good as he was ; but 
uofortutLately that was not the case. She had beea 
the spoilt ohild of a rich maai who had enco«i« 
raged her in all her oafffices, and allowed her lo 
grow up very edfish^ and from her earliest ohikU 
hood she had indulgped that selfishness at tiw 
expense of her alaves. But Undo Tom had St. 
Clare and Eva to befnend him ; aad as this new 
home was £fur the most beaut^ul {dace he had ei^er 
seen, he thaaked €k>d lor this ^svourable turn in 
)m fortunes; and, indeed, but for the recollection 
of the desr ones he had left behind him in £ea** 
tucky^ he would have been very happy. 

When people iu*e aa selfish and unr8iusK)nable u 
.Mm. BL CIai^ was, it iii not to be eiqieoted that 
tiiey will do their duty either by th^ ddldreii 
or thdr servants. Accordingly, she did not, aad 
it was on tiiii aeoount Mr. SL Clare had been 
with Sva to a place oaUed Yermo&t, in the norths 
to invite Miss Ophdi% his oousin, to oome and 
live with them, and undertake the management of 
the iK^sehold ; whieh, aa ndght be imagined, sImi 
found all in oon^ision and diaorder ; everybody 
going tibeir own wfty; and *» ^t«^ «^VJM^^^^^ 
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middle of the kitchen in a cloud of smoke, which 
was issuing from a short pipe she had in her 
mouth. As for the kitchen things^ nothing was 
in its place. The rolling-pin was under her bed, 
and the nutmeg-grater in her pocket with her 
tobacco. There were about sixty-five different 
bowls of sugar scattered in comers about the 
house. Everything was where it should not be, 
and the kitchen-maid was washing up the dishes 
with a fragment of an old petticoat. 

Think what it was to set such a house as this 
in order ! But Miss Ophelia determined to do it ; 
and as she set about it in good earnest^ she was 
pretty sure to succeed. There is nothing like 
being in earnest. But when she had to deal with 
Mrs. St. Clare, she had a more difficult task than 
she had foreseen. One of this lady's peculiarities, 
was, that she never could understand that any 
body could be ill 'or tired but herself; and she 
would keep her poor slaves up night after night 
attending to her whims and fancies, and then 
wonder that they were sleepy in the day-time ; 
and, no doubt, if her husband would have per- 
mitted it, she would have whipped them for not 
being able to keep awake day and night. All 
this grieved Eva very much; and she was espe- 
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cially sorry for poor Mammy the nurse, who was 
quite worn out with fatigue and watching ; so 
one day she walked softly round to her mother's 
chair, and put her arms round her neck. 

" Well, Eva, what now ?" said Marie. 

<< Mamma, couldn't I take care of you for one 
night — just one ? I know I shouldn't make you 
nervous, and I should'nt sleep. I often lie awake 
nights, thinking " 

'^ Oh, nonsense, child — nonsense ?" said Marie ; 
" you are such a strange child !" 

'^ But may I, mamma ? I think," she said 
timidly, <^ that Mammy isn't well. She told me 
her head ached all the time, lately." 

*^ Oh, that's just one of Mammy's fidgets I 
Mammy is just like all the rest of them — makes 
such a fuss about every little headache or finger- 
ache; it'll never do to encourage it — ^never! If 
you encourage servants in giving way to ev€iy 
little disagreeable feeling, and complaining of 
every little ailment, youH have your hands full. 
I never complain myself — ^nobody knows what I 
endure. I feel it a duty to bear it quietly, and 
I do." 

Miss Ophelia's round eyes expressed an un- 
disguised amazement at thi& «s^<^^c^<;s*dl^ ^^f^sa:^ 
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stPii<^ 8t. Clare as si> supremely kidiorfms that 
he burst inte a loud lau^li, for Mrs. 8t. Clare wa9 
always eomplaining. 

^' St. Clare always laugks when I make the 
least allusioii to my Hl-healtli/' said Marie^ with 
ihe voice of a safl^nrkig martyr. ^ I only hope 
the day won't oome when hell remMiher it!*' 
aad Marie put her handketx^bdef to her eyes. 

" Eva requires a good deal of watehing,'* the 
added presently. 

" She seems to be a good child, rery" . said 
Miss Ophelia ; ^* I never saw a better iMd." 

'* Eva's pecrfar," said her mciher, ** vety- 
There are things about h^ so singular ; iA» isn't 
like me, now, a particle ;'' and Marie sighed as if 
this was a truly radbneholy eonmderation. 

Mks Ophelia in her own heart said, ^ I liop« 
she isn't,'' but had prudenee enough to keq» it 
down. 

"Now, I always played with fttther^s little 
negroes; it never &d me any barm. But Eva 
somehow always seems to put herself on an 
equality wltb every creature that comes near her. 
It's a strange thing about the child. I never 
have been able to break her of it. St. Clare, I 
Mieve^ meourages her in it. The fitet is; 



ftt> Ck»0 iadidgds every crtature under thw roof 
bul^ his wm wife,*' 

Agaki AiiM Ophelia sat in Uank silence. 

'^ Now, there's no way with servants," said 
Marie^ ^ but to p^t them downy and keep them 
d<nrn. It was always natural to me from a child. 
Eva if enough to spoil a whole hoiue^ull. What 
she will do when sho comes to keep house herself, 
I^ sure I d<m't know; there's no getting into 
the child's head the frst beginning of an idea 
what a servant^s place is ! Tou heard her offering 
to take care of mo of nights, to let Mammy sleep I 
That's just a specimen of the way the child wcmld 
be doing all the time, if she was left to bers^'^ 

** Why/' sfud Miss Ophelia, blun^, <' I suppose 
you think your servants are hiunan creatures, and 
ought to have some rest when they are tiied ?" 

*^ Of rtainfy ; of cou^rso. I'm vety partiei:^r in 
letting them have everything that oomes eon- 
vraient, anything that doesn't put one at all out 
of the way^ you know. Manmiy can make up her 
sleep some time or other ; there's no difficulty 
about that. She's the sleepiest concern thfit evvr 
I saw ; sewingy standing, or sitting, that ereature 
will go to sleep, and sleep anywhere and every^ 
where. 
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And so would Marie St. Clare, if she had been 
waked out of her sleep a dozen times in the night 
to wait on the whims of an unfeeling^ fanciful 
woman. 

Had they been free servants like ours, these 
poor creatures would have left their places ; but 
being slaves, they could not. This arrangement 
suited Mrs. St. Clare, of course, and she said she 
thought herself very fortunate to have been bom 
where slavery prevailed. 

" Which do you like best, Eva ?" said her 
papa, '^ to live where there are no slaves, as your 
uncle does up in Vermont, or to have a house-full 
of servants, as we do ?" 

" 0, of course, our way is the pleasantest," 
said Eva. 

" Why so ?" said St. Clare, stroking her head. 

** Why, it makes so many more round you to 
love, you know,'' said Eva, looking up earnestly. 

" Now, that's just like Eva," said Marie ; "just 
one of her odd speeches." 

« Is it an odd speech, papa ?" said Eva, whis- 
peringly, as she got upon his knee. 

" Ratber, as this world goes, pussy," said St. 
Clare. " But where has my little Eva been all 
dinner-time?" 
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« 



Oh, I've been up in Tom*s room, hearing him 

sing, and Aunt Dinah gave me my dinner." 
" Hearing Tom sing, eh ?'' 
'^ Oh, yes ! He sings such beautiful things 

about the New Jerusalem, and bright angels, and 

the land of Canaan." 

'^ I dare say ; it's better than the Opera, 

isn't it r 

" Yes ; and he's going to teach them to me." 
'' Singing lessons, eh ? — ^you are coming on." 
" Yes, he sings for me, and I read to him in 

my Bible ; and he explains what it means, you 

know." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

eva's heart. 

So happy, indeed, was poor Uncle Tom made by 
the kindness and affection of Eva, that he often 
compared his lot to that of Joseph, in Egypt ; 
still, although Mr. St. Clare's slaves were all well 
off, Tom was often shocked by. the cruelties to 
which those on the neighbouring estates were 
exposed. There was, amongst tJba \^»k\»,^\ws^ 
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miierftUo old cfoatm^ ealled Pni«^ wko bad been 
robbed of att her ohiMren, Mid bftltepe4 tad 
beaten about all her lifd^ tiQ sbe took to drisking, 
and at lart ih« actiiaUy dM (^ the IH treatment 
aha reeaivad ; just a» Tom had heard the aoooant 
of this poor woman he met little STa,-*4k orowft 
of tuberoses (m he? bead, and hmr eyea radiant 
with delight. 

'^ O^ Tom ! here you are. I am glad Fve 
found you. Papa iMys you may get out the 
poniedy and take me in my IHtk new earriage/' 
said sho; oatohing his hand. ** But what's the 
matter, Tom ? you look sober." 

"I feel bad, Miss Eva," said Tom, sorrowfully. 
" But m get the horses for you." 

" But do tell me, Tom, what is the matter. I 
saw you talking to cross old Pme.** 

Tom, in simple eam^t phl^ase, told Eva the 
woman's history. She did not exclaim, or wonder, 
or weep^ as other ohildfen do. H^ eiieeka grew 
pale, and a deep earnest slmdow passed over her 
eyes. She kdd both hands on her bosom, and 
sighed heavily. 

<< !]^om, you needn't get )»e the horses, I don't 
want to go," sha sidd. 

-«Whynot,lEssBTar 



^^ These things sink into my heart, Tom," aud 
£vay-*-<' they sink into my heart," she repeated, 
earnestly. ^^ I don't want to go ;" and she turned 
from Tom, and went into Che house. 

^Lor bless \ut Miss Eva'a gwine to famt 
ttway I What got us all, to ktherhar Me»h talkf 
Her pa '11 be rail mad,'' said Dinah. 

<< I shan't faint, Dinah," said the child, firmly ; 
^' and why shouldn't I hear it ? It an't so mudi 
ftv me to hear it a» for poor Prue to sufibr it." 

At table Marie alluded to the incident of Pmie. 
^^ I suppose you'll think, oousin," she said, ''that 
we are all barbarians." 

'^ I think that's a barbarooa thing," said Miss 
Ophelia, *^bQt I don't think you are all barba- 



rians." 



<< Well, now, said Maviey ^ I know it^s impoesible 
to get along with some of these inreatwes. If 
they'd only behave themselyes it would not 
hiqvpen/' 

^ But, raanmia," said E^a, ^* the poor oreature 
was ui^ppy ^ that's what made her drink." 

^^ O, fiddlestick I as if that were any excuse! 
Vm unhappy very often* I jHresume," the said, 
pensively, ^that Fve had greater trials than ever 
shehadt It's jut|beeausetiMy«»»f^\)^«^^!^«s^^'^ 
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some of them that you cannot break in by any 
kind of severity. I remember father had a man 
that was so lazy he would run away just to get 
rid of work, and lie round in the swamps, stealing 
and doing all sorts of homd things. That man 
was caught and whipped, time and again, and it 
never did him any good ; and the last time he 
crawled off, though he couldn't but just go, and 
died in the swamp. There was no sort of reason 
for it, for father's hands were always treated 
kindly." 

'^ I broke a fellow in, once," said St. Clare, 
^^that all the overseers and masters had tried 
their hands on in vain." 

" You," said Marie ; " well, I'd be glad to know 
when you ever did anything of the sort." 

" Well, he was a powerful, gigantic fellow, — a 
native-born African ; and he appeared to have 
the rude instinct of freedom in him to an un- 
common degree. He was a regular African lion. 
They called him Sdpio. Nobody could do any- 
thing with him; and he was sold round from 
overseer to overseer, till at last my brother Alfred 
bought him, because he thought he could manage 
him. Well, one day he knocked down the overseer, 
and was fairly off into the swamps. I was on a 
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visit to Alf 's plantation^ and Alfred was greatly 
exasperated ; but I told him that it was his own 
fault, and laid him any wager that I could break 
the man ; and, finally, it was agreed that if I 
caught him, I should have him to experiment on. 
So they mustered out a party of some six or seven, 
with guns and dogs, for the hunt. People, you 
know, can get up just as much enthusiasm in 
hunting a man as a deer, if it is only customary 
in fact, I got a little excited myself, though I had 
only put in as a sort of mediator, in case he was 
caught. 

"Well, the dogs bayed and howled, and we 
rode and scampered, and finally we started him. 
He ran and bounded like a buck, and kept us well 
in the rear for some time ; but at last he got 
caught in an impenetrable thicket of cane ; then 
he turned to bay, and I tell you he fought the 
dogs right gallantly. He dashed them to right 
and left, and actually killed three of them with 
only his naked fists, when a shot from a gun 
brought him down, and he fell, wounded and 
bleeding, almost at my feet. The poor fellow 
looked up at me with manhood and despair both 
in his eye. I kept back the dogs and the party, 
as they came pressmg up, and claaxofi^V&s^^aKk^ns^ 
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prbcHfeer. It wis all I ooidd do to keep tkim 
from flhooiing }nmy in the flush of tucoess ; hut I 
penitt^ in mj bargain^ and Alfred sold him tO 
me. Well, I took him in hand» and in one Ibrt* 
mght I had him tamed down as submiaiiv^ wmL 
tiractable as hoHrt oouki de^re." 

"" What in the mrld did you do to him?" mM 
Maiie* 

^ Wdl^ it was quite a simple prooess* I took 
him to my own rocm^ had a good bed made for 
him, dressed his wound% aad tended him mysdl4 
until he got fairly on his feet again. And^ i& 
prooeis of dme^ I had free papers made oixt for 
him^ and told him he might go where he liked»" 

"^ And did he go r said Miss Ophelia. 

«<Ko. The fboiish fellow tore iiie paper im 
two, and absolutdy refused to leave me. I never 
had a liraver, better feUoWj'^^trusty Itnd true as 
sted. He embraced C^istianity afterwards, and 
beeame as gentle as a ohild. He used to oversee 
my plaoe on the lake, and ^d it eapttally, too. 
I lost him the first eholera season. In &et, he 
laid down his life for me,-^for I was inck, almost 
to death ; and when, through the panio, everybody 
ebe fled) 8dpio worked for me like a giant, and 
actually brei^t me baok into life again. Bu«y 
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pomr fdkml he was tAkaii^ riiglii ftfief, mmL tlMrt 
was no saving him. I never felt anybody'* lom 
uaore." 

2vB had o%me graduAliy ntarer and naarcr ta 
her fk,ib»f as ke iold the story,-*4mr emali lipi 
apalt) her eyes wki and earnest with abferbial^ 
iflleMit* 

As he ftnifhed) sine suddenly threw her arms 
around his neck, burst into tears, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

^ £va, dear child ! what is Hie «M,tter f ' said 
St. C^re, as <the cliild*« Midi fntme tM»ftlded and 
shoolt witAi l^e i4ek»ice ef her feelifig«» '< This 
ohfid,* he tdded, ^ ^ttghi not U> hear any e^ (^ 
ksftd of tMfig,--4(he*« nervmis." 

^'Ko, jjapa, rm ti(rt nerwas/' said »fa, c(m^ 
tfolling herself snddenly, with a str^gth of reso^ 
Itition sifigalar hi such a child ; " Fm iiot tiervmis> 
bftt these thii^^ i(/nh MUo itty ftM^,** 

*' What do you meatt, Hva ?/ 

** I easi't ten ytm, papa. I thmk a grea* many 
tfioughts. Perhaps «mie day 1 shall tell yen.** 

*^WeIl, think away, dear,— only dent cry,** 
stdd St. <Hare. * Look here,— see what a beatrti* 
ftil p(!ach I have got for you !" 

fita took it, imd stttfled, though tbj^^ '^K^'^ess^ 
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a nervous twitching about the comers of her 
mouth. 

" Come, look at the gold-fish/' said St. Clare, 
taking her hand and stepping on to the verandah. 
A few moments, and merry laughs were heard 
through the silken curtains, as Eva and St. Clare 
were pelting each other with roses, and chasing 
each other among the alleys of the court. 



There is danger that our humble Mend Tom 
be n^lected amid the adventures of the higher 
bom ; but if our readers will accompany us up 
to a little loft over the stable, they may, perhaps, 
learn a little of his affairs. It was a decent room, 
containing a bed, a chair, and a small rough stand, 
where lay Tom's Bible and hymn-book; and 
where he sits at present, with his slate before 
him, intent on something that seems to cost him 
a great deal of anxious thought. 

The fact was, that Tom's home-yearnings had 
become so strong that he had begged a sheet of 
writing-paper of Eva, and, mustering up all his 
small stock of literary attainment, acquired by 
MasV George's instructions, he conceived the 
bold idea of writing a letter ; and he was busy 
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110W9 on his slate, getting out his first draft. 
Tom was in a good deal of trouble, for the forms 
of some of the letters he had forgotten entirely ; 
and of what he did remember, he did not know 
exactly which to use. And while he was working, 
and breathing very hard, in his earnestness, Eva 
alighted, like a bird, on the round of his chair 
behind him, and peeped over his shoulden 

" O, Uncle Tom ! what funny things you are 
making there!" 

**rm trying to write to my poor old woman. 
Miss Eva, and my little chil'n," said Tom, drawing 
the back of his hand over his eyes ; '* but, some- 
how, X'm 'feard I shan't make it out." 

" I wish I could help you, Tom ! I've learnt 
to write some. Last year I could make all the 
letters, but I'm afraid I've forgotten." 

So Eva put her little golden head close to his, 
and the two commenced a grave and anxious 
discussion, each one equally earnest, and about 
equaUy ignorant ; and with a deal of consulting 
and advising over every word, the composition 
began, as they both felt very sanguine, to look 
^uite like writing. 

" Yes, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look 
beautiful," said Eva, gazing deligjbl^^^ «s^^^^ 
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^How pleased your wife'll be^ i&d the poor 
little dbildr^i 1 O, it*8 a shame yon ever had to 
go away fh>m them ! I mean to ask papa to let 
you go back, some time." 

^* Missis said that she would send down money 
ibr me, as soon as they eould get it together," 
said Tom. 'Tm 'spectin' she wUL Ymag 
Mas'r GeofgCf he stud he^d oome for me ; and he 
gave me this yer dollar as a sign/^ and Tom drew 
from under his clothes the precious ddJur. 

^'O^ hell certainly oome, thenl^ said Eva. 
« I'm so glad !" 

** j&jQd I wanted to send a lettw, yon Imofw, to 
let 'm know whar I was, and t^ poor Chke that I 
was well off, — ^*eause she felt so dre^^ poor soul!" 

'<I say, Tom!" said St. Clare's voices ooming 
in the door at this moment. 
^ Tom and Eva both started. 

'< What's here f said Bt. Clare, ooming up and 
looking at the slate. 

''O, it's Tom's letter. Fm helpvi^ him to 
write it," said Eva j *' isn't it nice t* 

" I wouldn't discourage either oi you," said 
St. Clare, " but I rather think, Tom, you'd better 
get me to write your letter for you. TH do it 
wh«i I come home from my ride.'* 
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"It's Yery hnportant hd shmild writ^" wid 
Eva^ ^because his mktrMs is going to send down 
money to rodeem him, you know, papa ; ho told 
me they told him so.** 

St. Clare thought in his heart, that this was 
probably only one of those things which good- 
natured owners say to their servants, to alleriate 
thefcr hotrot of bdng sdd, without any intention 
of fulfilling the expectation thus excited* But 
he did not make any audible eomment upon it, — 
only otd^red l^om to get the horses out for a 
tide. 

Tom's letter was written in due form for him 
that et«tiing, and safely lodged in the post- 
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TOPST, 

Miss GMtE&fA^s industry was incessant. &h^ 
•ewed imd fftildted imay ft^nsv eLtcj^^^Sfit^bsis^N 
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and when the light faded^ out came the knitting 
needles, and on she went as briskly as ever. 

One morning, while she was busy in some of 
her domestic cares, St. Clare's voice was heard, 
calling her at the foot of the stairs. 

" Come down here, couidn ; I've something to 
show you." 

" What is it ?" said Miss Ophelia, coming down, 
with her sewing in her hand. 
J?t« I've made a purchase for your department, — 
see here," said St. Clare ; and, with the word, he 
pulled along a little negro girl, about eight or 
nine years of age. 

She was one of the blackest of her race ; and 
her round, shining eyes, glittering as glass beads, 
moved with quick and restless glances over every- 
thing in the room. Her mouth, half open with 
astonishment at the. wonders of the new masVs 
parlour, displayed a white and brilliant set of 
teeth. Her woolly hair was braided in sundry 
little tails, which stuck out in every direction. 
The expression of her face was an odd mixture 
of shrewdness and cunning, over which was 
oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression 
of the most doleful gravity and solemnity. She 
was dressed in a single filthy, ragged gaimenti 
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made of bagging; and stood with her hands 
demurely folded before her. Altogether, there 
was something odd and goblin-like about her ap- 
pearance, — something, as Miss Ophelia afterwards 
said, '^ so heathenish," as to inspire that good lady 
with utter dismay; and, turning to St. Clare, she 
said, 

'^ Augustine, what in the world have you 
brought that tiling here for V 

" For you to educate, to be sure, and train in 
the way she should go. I thought she was rather 
a funny specimen in the Jim Crow line. Here, 
Topsy," he added, giving a whistle, as a man 
would to call the attention of a dog, '< give us a 
song, now, and show us some of your dancing.'' 

The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind of 
wicked drollery, and the thing struck up, in a 
clear shrill voice, an odd negro melody, to which 
she kept time with her hands and feet, spinning 
round, clapping her hands, knocking her knees 
together, in a wild, fantastic sort of time, and 
producing in her throat all those odd guttural 
sounds which distinguish the native music of her 
race. 

Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralysed 
with amazement* 
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Si Clafe, lake a nuMhievous fellow n» be 
appeared to enjoy h^ aatoniahTnent ; aad, aui* 
dressing the ehild again, said, — 

^ Ti^uy, ilm 18 your new miatrefle* Pm goii^ 
to give you up to her; aee now tb^t you behave 
youraelL'' 

" Yes, mas'r," said Topsy, gravely, her wicked 
eyea twinkling aa she apoke. 

" You're going to be good, Topsy, you und^r* 
stand," said St. Olare. 

^^ O 3res, maa'r/' aaid Topay, with another 
twinkle. 

^ Now, Augustine, what upon earth is ihia 
for^' aaid Mias Ophelia. ^^ Tour houae ia ao foil 
of these little plaguea, now, thai a body can't aei 
down their foot without treading on 'em. I get 
up in the morning, and find one aaleep behind 
the door, and aee one black head poking out from 
under the table> one lying on the door^nat,— *and 
they are mc^ping and mowing and grinning be« 
iween all the railings, and tumbling over the 
kitehen ^oor I What on earth did you want to 
bring thia one for V 

" For you to educate — didn't I tell you ?" 

^ Jdon't want her, I am aure ;— ^ have more 
to do with 'em now than I want to,'' 
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'' Why« tha ftot is," eaid St Glare, '^ tbU ooa- 
cem belonged to a couple of drunken creatarea 
that keep a low coffee-ahop that I have to pass 
by every day, and I was tired of hearing h&r 
screaming, and them beating and swearing at her. 
She looked bright and funny, too, as if something 
might be made of her ^*— ao I bought heri and rU 
give h^ to you. Try, now, and aee what you 
can make of her. You know I haven't any gift 
tibat way ; but I'd like you to try." 

'' Well, 111 do what I can," said Miss Ophelia; 
and she approached her new subject very madi 
as a person might be s«q[>posed to a];^)roach a 
black ^idflr, supposing them to have benevolent 
designs toward it. 

<< She*s dreadfblly dirty, and half naked," she 
said. 

^^ Well, take her down stairs, and makesome of 
them clean and dothe her up." 

Miss Ophelia carried her to the kitchmi regions. 
And when she h^ made her dean and tidy, ahe 
began to question her. 

" How old are you, Topsy ?" 

'^ Dun'no, Missis," said the image, with a grin 
that showed all her teeth. 

" Don't know how old you ate? Yipk&ssLH* 
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anybofly ever tell you? Who was yoiir 
mother ? " 

" Never had none !" said the child, with an- 
other grin. 

*' Never had any mother ! What do you mean ? 
Where were you bom ?" 

** Never was bom !" persisted Topsy, with an- 
other grin, that Jook^ so goblin-like, that, if 
Miss Ophelia had been at all nervous, it might 
have frightened her ; but Miss Ophelia was not 
nervous, but plain and business-like, and she said, 
with some sternness, 

" You mustn't answer me in that way, child ; 
I'm not playing with you. Tell me where you 
were bom; and who your father and mother were." 

** Never was bom," repeated the creature ; 
" never had no father nor mother, nor nothin'. 
I was raised by a speculator, with lots of others. 
Old Aunt Sue used to take car on us." 

The child was evidently sincere; and Jane, 
breaking into a short laugh, said, 

" Laws, missis, there's heaps of 'em. Specu- 
lators buys 'em up cheap, when they's little, and 
gets 'em raised for market." 

" How long have you lived with your master 
and mistress?" 
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*^ Dun'no^ missis.** 

^' Is it a year, or more, or less ?" 

" Dun'no, missis." 

" Laws, missis, those low negroes, — ^they can't 
tell ; they don't know anything about time,'' said 
Jane; " they don't know what a year is; they 
don't know their own ages." 

« Have you ever heard 'anything about God, 
TopsyT 

The child looked bewildered, but grinned as 
usual* 

« Do you know who made you ?" 

<^ Nobody, as I knows on," said the child, with 
a short laugh. 

The idea appeared to amuse her considerably ; 
for her eyes twinkled, and she added, 

" I 'spect I groVd, Don't think nobody never 
made me." 

" Do you know how to sew ?" said Miss 
Ophelia, who thought she would turn her in- 
quiries to something more tangible. 

" No, missis." 

"What can you do? — ^what did you do for 
your master and mistress ?" 

^' Fetch water, and wash dishes, and rub knives, 
and wait on folks;" 
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^* Were they good to you ?** 

^^'Spect tbey was/' said ili« (AdJidp B^iummg 
Miss Ophelia cunningly. 

Mifis Ophelia began with Topsy by taking her 
into her cfaamber, the first moming^ and solemn]^ 
commencing a oourso of inatruetion in the art 
and mystery of bedmaking. 

Behold, then« Topsy, wished and ahom of all 
the little braided tails wherein her heaii liad 
ddigfated, arrayed in % olaan gown, with w^- 
starched apron, standing reverently before Misa 
Ophelia, with an ezpressioii of solemnity well 
befitting a funeral. 

" Now, Topsy, Fm going to show you just how 
my bed is to be made« I amTerypartioularibout 
my bed. You must learn exactly how to do it," 

^ YeS) ma'am," aays Topsy, with a desp sigh, 
and a face of woful earnestness. 

** NoW) Topsy, lo<^ hera ;-^tliis is the faem of 
the sdieet^-'*«ihis ia the right side of the sheeti and 
this is the wrong v-*will you remember ? '' 

" Yes, ma'am,'* says Topsy, with another sigh. 

^ Well, now, the undist sheet you must bring 
over the bolster, — so,-^-aiid tuck it clear down 
under the mattress fiieo and 8mo6th,-*Hn^'*-*do 
you see ? " 



'^Teiy inft'aiii»" said Topsyi with profiNwd 
attention. 

'^But the upper sheet/' eaid MIm Ophelia 
^' musi h« brought down in thiB way^ and tucked 
niMier finn and smooth at the footy-*Hso»-«*-tho 
narrow htm at the foot/' 

'^ Yes, ma'am/' aaid Topsy, aa b^bre ;««»biit w« 
will addy what Misa Ophelia did not aae^ that, 
during th9 time when the good kdy'i bade wia 
turned^ in the seal of bar manipulationsytiia young 
disciple had contrived to anatoh a pair of glovaa 
and a ribboD* whidi ahe bad adroitly alippod into 
her sleeves, and stood with her hands dutifully 
Mdedy aa before. 

<' Now, Topsy, let's see yom do this," iaid Miaa 
Ophelia, pulling off tha dothef, and seating her- 
self: 

Topsy, with great gravity and adroitness 
went through tbe exardse coni;detely to Miss 
Ophelia's satisfaction; smoothing the 8heeta» 
patting out every wrinkle, and exhibiting, through 
the whole process, a gravity and seriousness 
with whidi her instructress was greatly edified. 
By an unluoky sh|>, however, a fluttering frag* 
ment of the ribbon hung out of one of her sleeves^ 
just as she was finishing, and oaogfat Mi&a<V^QaS^%^ 
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attention. Instantly she pounced upon it. 
*^ What's this? You naughty, wicked child,— 
youVe been stealing this ! " 

The ribbon was pulled out of Topsy's own sleeve, 
yet was she not in the least disconcerted ; she 
only looked at it with an air of the most sur- 
prised and unconscious innocence. 

**Laws! why, that ar's Miss Feely's ribbon, 
an't it ? How could it a got caught in my sleeve ? '' 

" Topsy, you naughty girl, don't you tell me a 
lie, — ^you stole that ribbon ! " 

" Missis, I declar for't I didn't ; — ^never seed it 
till dis yer blessed minnit." 

" Topsy," said Miss Ophelia, " don't you know 
it's wicked to tell lies ?" 

" I never tells no lies. Miss Feely," said Topsy, 
with virtuous gravity; "it's jist the truth Tve 
been a tellin' now, and an't nothin' else." 

'* Topsy, I shall have to whip you, if you tell 
lies so." 

" Laws, missis, if you's to whip all day, couldn't 
say no other way," said Topsy, beginning to 
blubber. "I never see dat ar, — ^it must a got 
caught in my sleeve. Miss Feely must have left 
it on the bed, and it got caught in the clothes^ 
and so got in my sleeve.'' 
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Miss Ophelia was so indignant at the barefaced 
lie^ that she caught the child and shook her. 

" Don't you tell me that again ! " 

' The shake brought the gloves on to the floor 
from the other sleeve. 

" There you ! " said Miss Ophelia ; '< will you 
tell me now, you didn't steal the ribbon ? " 

Topsy now confessed to the gloves, but still 
persisted in denying the ribbon. 

*'Now, Topsy," said Miss Ophelia, "if you'll 
confess all about it, I won't whip you this time." 
Thus adjured, Topsy confessed to the ribbon 
and gloves, with woful protestations of penitence. 

" Well, now, tell me. I know you must have 
taken other things since you have been in the 
house, for I let you run about all day yesterday. 
Now, tell me if you took anything, and I shan't 
whip you." 

"Laws, missis! I took Miss Eva's red thing 
she wars on her neck." 

"You did, you naughty child! — ^Well, what 
else ? " 

** I took Bosa's yer-rings, — ^them red ones." 

" Go bring them to me this minute, both of 



em. 



*' Laws, missis ! I can't, — ^they's burnt \y^ V 
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^^Bumttpl^-^wluit. a stoyl Go get '^m, or 

Topsy, with loud prototatiam^ «nd toan, and 
gtoutf, declared thai abe coM not '' l^y's 
burnt up, — they was.'* 

'<Wbat did yott bom 'em up for?" said Miss 
Ophelia* 

^^ Cause Ta wiokad^*-! ia. I'a mightj wicked, 
any how. I can't kelp it.'^ 

Just at thia iBOm^at^ £v» eame iimoceiitly into 
tbe rooiia» with the identioal coral neddace mi her 
»6ek« 

^ Whyi Eva^ where did you get ycmr AMUac^ t " 
aaid Miaa Ofdielia. 

<' Get H? why, Fve had it on all day," said 
fiva. 

^Did you have it on yesterday f" 

'' Yes : and what is funny. Aunty, I had it on 
all night. I £evgoi to take it off when I went to 
bed." 

Miss 0]^i^ia looked feitioeily bewildered ; the 
more so, as Bosa, at that instant, came into the 
room, with a basket of newly-ironed linen poised 
en her head^ and the oond ear-dropa shaking in 
her ears! 

'^ I'm sure I eanH tell anything what to do with 
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such a (Md ! '' she Mid, in desptar. '< What in 
the world did you tell me yau took those thin^ 
ft)r, Topsy?" 

^^Why, misfis said I anist 'fess; and I oouldii^ 
think of nothin' else to 'fess," said Topay^ mbMiig 
AOP ^j'es. 

" But^ of course, I didn^t want yon to oonless 
things you didn't do,^ said Ifiss Ophelia t ^ that's 
telling a lie, just as mtieb as the other.'* 

"Laws, now, is it ?" said Tc^psy, with an air of 
innocent wonder. 

'' La, th^e an^t any snch thing as truth in that 
ItoEib/^ said Bosa, looking indignantly at topsiy. 
''If I was Mas'r St. C9are, Td whip her tin the 
hlood run, I would,-— Pd let her catch it ! " 

''No, no, Bosa,** said Eva, with an air of coth'- 
mand, which the dhOd oodd assume at times; 
*' you mustn^ talk so, Bosa. I canH bear to 
hear H." 

" La sakes! Miss Eva, you^s so good, you don^ 
know nothing how to get along with niggers. 
There's no way but to cut 'em well up, I tell ye.** 

"Bosa!** said Eva, "hush? Don't you say 
another word of that sort ! " and the eye of the 
child flashed, and her cheek deepened its colour. 

Bosa was cowed in a moment. 
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** Miss Eva has got the St. Clare blood in h^, 
that's plain. She can speak, for all the world, 
just like her papa," she said, as she passed out of 
the room. Eva stood looking at Topsy ; and when 
Miss Ophelia expatiated on Topsy's naughty, 
wicked conduct, the child looked perplexed and 
sorrowful, but said, sweetly, — 

" Poor Topsy, why need you steal ? You're 
going to be taken good care of, now. Tm sure Pd 
rather give you anything of mine than have you 
steal it." 

It was the first word of kindness the cliild had 
ever heard in her life ; and the sweet tone and 
manner struck strangely on the wild, rude heart, 
and the sparkle of something like a tear shone in 
the keen, round, glittering eye ; but it was fol- 
lowed by the short laugh and habitual grin. No ! 
the ear that has never heard anything but abuse 
is strangely incredulous of anything so heavenly 
as kindness ; and Topsy only thought Eva's speech 
something funny and inexplicable, — she did not 
believe it. 

But what was to be done with Topsy ? Miss 
Ophelia found the case a puzzler; her rules 
for bringing up didn't seem to apply. She 
thought she would take time to think of it ; and, 
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by way of gaming time, and in hopes of some 
good effect being produced upon the child Miss 
Ophelia shut Topsy up in a dark closet till she 
had arranged her ideas further on the subject. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TOPSY CONTINUED. 



" I don't see," said Miss Ophelia to St. Clare, 
" how Fm going to manage that child without 
whipping her." 

" "Well, whip her, then, to your heart's content ; 
ril give you full power to do as you like." 

" Children always have to be whipped," said 
Miss Ophelia ; " I never heard of bringing them 
up without." 

"O, well, certainly," said St. Clare; "do as 
you think best. Only 111 make one suggestion : 
Pve seen this child whipped with a poker, knocked 
down with the shovel or tongs, whichever came 
handiest, &c. ; and, seeing that she is uai^t^ ^^^^ 
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style of operation, I think your wluppings will 
have to be pretty energetic, to make mu^ im* 
pression." 

^' What 18 to be done with her,ih^?" nidMisg 
Ophelia; "Tm sure I don't know; I never saw 
such a child as this." 

"Such children are very common among us, 
and such men and women, too. How are they to 
be governed ?" said St. Clare. 

"Fm sure it's more than I can say," said 
Miss Ophelia. "It is your system makes such 
children." 

" I know it ; but they are made — they exist— 
and what i^ to be done with them f ' 

" Well, I can't say. But, then, as it appears to 
be a duty, I shall persevere, and try and do the 
best I can," said Miss Ophelia ; and Miss Ophelia, 
after this, did labom*, with a commendable d^ree 
of zeal and energy, on her new subject. She 
appointed regular hours and employments for her, 
and undertook to teach her to read and to sew. 

In the former art the child was quick enough. 
She learned her letters as if by magic, and was 
very soon able to read plain reading; but the 
sewing was a more difficult matter. The creature 
was as l^ihe as a cat, and as active as a monkey, 
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and the eondii^meot oi sewing was her abomina- 
tion ; so she broke her needles, threw them slyly 
out of the windows^ or down in the chinks of the 
walls ; she tangled, brc^e, and dirtied her thread, 
or, with a sly movement, would throw a spool 
away altogether. Her motions were almost as 
quick as tho90 of a practised conjuror^ and her com* 
mand of Im face quite as great; and though Miss 
(^phelia could not help feeling that so many 
accidents could not possibly happen in succession, 
yet she could not, without a watchfulness which 
would leave her no time for anything else^ detect 
her. 

Topsy was socm a noted character in the estab- 
lishment. Her talent for every species of drolleryi 
grimace^ and mimicry — ^for dancing, tumbling, 
climbing, unging, whistling, imitating every sound 
that hit her fancy — seemed inexhaustible. In her 
play-hours, she invariably had every child in the 
establishment at her heels, open-mouthed with 
admiration and wonder^— not excepting Miss Eva, 
who appeared to be fascinated by her wild 
diabl^e, as a dove is sometimes charmed by a 
glittering serpent. Miss Ophelia was uneasy that 
£va should fancy Topsy's society so much, and 
implored St. Clare to forbid it 
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*'Poli! let the child alone," said St. Clare. 
" Topsy will do her good." 

" But so depraved a child — are you not afraid 
she will do her some mischief?" 

** She can't teach her mischief; she might teach 
it to some children : evil rolls off Eva's mind like 
dew off a cabbage leaf— not a drop sinks in." 

" Don't be too sure," said jMiss Ophelia. " I 
know I'd never let a child of mine play with 
Topsy." 

"Well, your children needn't," said St. Clare, 
" but mine may. If Eva could have been spoiled, 
it would have been done years ago." 

Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual 
operations, learning everything that was taught 
her with surprising quickness. With a few les- 
sons, she had learned to do the proprieties of Miss 
Ophelia's chamber in a way with which even that 
particular lady could, find no fault. Mortal hands 
could not lay spread smoother, adjust pillows 
more accurately, sweep and dust and arrange 
more perfectly than Topsy, when she chose ; but 
she didn't very often choose. If Miss Ophelia, 
after three or four days of careful and patient 
supervision, was so sanguine as to suppose that 
Topsy had at last fidlen into her way, could now 
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do without overlooking, and so go off and busy 
herself about something else, Topsy would hold a 
perfect carnival of confusion, for some one or two 
hours. Instead of making the bed, she would 
amuse herself with pulling off the pillow-cases, 
butting her woolly head among the pillows, till it 
would sometimes be grotesquely ornamented with 
feathers sticking out in various directions; she 
would climb the posts, and hang head downward 
from the tops ; flourish the sheets and spreads all 
over the apartment ; dress the bolster up in Miss 
Ophelia's night-clothes, and enact various scenic 
performances With that, — singing and whistling, 
and making grimaces at herself in the looking- 
glass ; in short, as Mis»Ophelia phrased it, " rais- 
ing Cain" generally. 

On one occasion. Miss Ophelia foimd Topsy 
with her very best scarlet India Canton crape 
shawl wound round her head for a turban, going 
on with her rehearsals before the glass in great 
style, — ^Miss Ophelia having, with carelessness 
most unheard-of in her, left the key for once in 
her drawer. 

" Topsy !" she would say, when at the end of 

all patience, *' what does make you act so V 
" Dun'no, missis, — I 'spects "cause Ta «^ 

wicked I" 
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*^ I don't know anything what I lE^iall do with 
you, Topsy." 

*^ Law, missis, you must whip me ; my old 
missis allers whipped me. I an't used to workin' 
unless I gets whipped." 

** Why, Topsy, I don't want to whip you. 
You can do well, if youVe a mind to ; whatis the 
reason you won't t" 

** Laws, missis, Fs used to whippin' ; I 'speets 
it's good for me." 

Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy in- 
variably made a terrible commotion, screaming, 
groaning, and imploring, although half an hoar 
afterwards, when roosted on some projection of tiie 
balcony, and surrounded by a flock of admiring 
" young uns," she would express the utmost eon- 
tempt of the whole afi^. 

"Law, Miss Fedy whip! — wouldn't kill a 
skeeter, her whippns. Oughter see how iM 
masV made the flesh %; old mas'r knoVd how !'* 

Topsy always made great eajntal of her own 
sins and enormities, evidently considering them as 
something peculiarly distinguishing. 

" Law, you niggers,** she would say to some of 
her auditors, " does you know you's all anners ? 
Well, you is — everybody is. White folks is sin- 
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ners too, — Miss Feely says wo; but I 'spects 
niggers is the biggest ones ; but lor ! ye an't any 
on ye up to me. Ts so awful wicked there can't 
n<dx>dy do nothin' with me. I used to keep old 
missis a swarin' at me half de time. I 'specte I'ts 
the wickedest critter in the world ;" and Topsy 
would cot a summerset, and come up hmk and 
shining to a higher perch, and evidently plume 
herself on the distinction. 

Miss OpheUa busied herself very earnestly on 
Sundays, teaching Topsy the Catechism. Topsy 
had an uncommon verbal memory, and committed 
with a fluency that greatly encouraged her in- 
tructress. 

**Well, go on Topsy," said Miss Ophelia; 
'^ what comes next V' 

'' Our flnrt par^its, being left to the freedom of 
their own will, fell from the state wherein they 
were created.'^ 

Topsy's eyes twinkled, and she looked in- 
quiringly. 

« What is it, Topsy r said Miss OpheHa. 

" Please, missis, was dat ar state Kintuck f " 

« What state, Topsy r 

*^ Dat slate dey ML out <^. I used to hear 
mas'r tell how we came down from Kintuck*" 
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St. Clare laughed. 

" You'll have to give her a meaning, or she'U 
make one/' said he. 

*^ O ! Augustine^ be still," said Miss Ophelia ; 
" how can I do anything if you will be laughing V* 

" Well, I won't disturb the exercises again^ on 
my honour ;" and St. Clare took his paper into 
the parlour, and sat down, till Topsy had finished 
her recitations. They were all very well, only 
that now and then she would oddly transpose 
some important words, and persist in the mistake, 
in spite of every effort to the contrary ; and St. 
Clare, after all his promises of goodness, took a 
wicked pleasure in these mistakes, calling Topsy 
to him whenever he had a mind to amuse himself, 
and getting her to repeat the offending passages, 
in spite of Miss Ophelia's remonstrances. 

" How do you think I can do anything with 
the child if you will go on so, Augustine ?". she 
would say. 

" Well, it is too bad, — I won't again ; but I do 
like to hear the droll little image stumble over 
those big words !" ' 

" But you confirm her in the wrong way." 

*' What's the odds ? One word is as good as 
another to her." 



\ 
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" You wanted me to bring her up right ; and 
you ought to remember she is a reasonable crea- 
ture, and be careful of your influence over her." 

'* 0, dismal ! so I ought ; but, as Topsy herself 
says, * I's so wicked !' " 

In very much this way Topsy's training pro- 
ceeded for a year or two, — Miss Ophelia worrying 
herself from day to day with her, as a kind of 
hourly plague, to whose inflictions she became in 
time as . accustomed as persons sometimes do to 
the sick-headache. 

St. Clare took the same kind of amusement in 
the child as a man might in the tricks of a parrot 
or a pointer. Topsy, whenever her sins brought 
her into disgrace in other quarters, always took 
refuge behind his chair ; and St. Clare, in one 
way or other^ would make peace for her. From 
him she got many a stray picayune, which she 
laid out in nuts and candies, and distributed, with 
careless generosity, to all the children in the 
family ; for Topsy, to do her justice, was good- 
natured and liberal, and only spiteful in self- 
defence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

KENTUCK. 

Otm readers may iK>t be unwilling to giaace badk, 
for a brief interval^ at Uncle Tom's Oabin^ on the 
Kentucky farm, and see what has been tranifttring 
among those whom he had left b^iind. 

It was late in the summer afltemoon, and the 
doors and windows of the large parlour ail stood 
open, to invite any stray breeze that might fed in a 
good humour, to enter. Mr. Bhelby sat in a Urge 
hall opening into the room, and running through 
the whole length of the house, to a balcony on 
either end. L^urely tipped back in one chair, 
with Ids heeh in another, he was enjoying his 
after-dinner cigar. Mrs. Sh^y sat at the door, 
busy about some fine sewing; she seemed like 
one who had something on her mind, which she 
was seeking an opportunity to introduce. 

" Do you know," she said, " that Chloe has 
had a letter from Tomf ' 
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^^ Ah i has she f Tom's got some friend there. 
How is the dd boy r 

^^ He has been bought by a very fine £umly, I 
should think/' said Mrs. 8hd^by, — ^* is kindly 
treated, and h«8 not much to do." 

^ Ah! well, Fm glad of it,— very glad,'' said 
Mr. Shelby, heartily. " Tom, 1 suppose, will be 
rec(mciled to a Southern residence ; — hardly want 
to oome up here i^ain/' 

*' On the contrary, he inquires very anxiously," 
said Mrs. Shelby, ^' when the money for his re- 
demption is to be raised.'' 

^ Fm sure J don't know," said Mt. Sheiby« 
'^ Once get business running wrcMig, i^ere does 
seem to be no end to it. It's like jumping from 
one bog to another, all through a swamp ; borrow 
of one to pay another, and then borrow of another 
to pay onCy-'-duaniiig kttais and dunning mes- 
sages,: — all scamper hurry-scurry." 

*' it does seem to me, my dear, that something 
might be done to straighten matters. Suppose 
we sell off all the horses, * and sell one of your 
farms, and pay up square f 

** O, ridiculous, Emily ! you haven't sense to 
know that you don't imderstand business ; women 
never do, and nevw 4Ban." 
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" But, at least," said Mrs. Shelby, " could not 
you give me a list of all your debts, and of all 
that is owed to you, and let me try and see if I 
can't help you to economise." 

" O, bother ! don't plague me, Emily ! — ^I can't 
tell exactly. You don't know anything about 
business, I tell you." 

Mrs. Shelby ceased talking, with something of 
a sigh. Her heart was set on performing her 
promise to Tom and Aunt Chloe, and she sighed 
as discourgements thickened around her. 

" Don't you think we might in some way con- 
trive to raise that money ? Poor Aunt Chloe ! 
her heart is so set on it. If I can get the money ' 
no other way, I will take music scholars; I 
could get enough, I know, and earn the money 
myself." 

*' You wouldn't degrade yourself that way, 
Emily ?" 

'^ Degrade ! would it degrade me as much as 
to break my faith with the helpless ? No, in- - 
deed !" 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Aunt Chloe at the end of the 
verandah. 

** If you please, missis," said she 
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<* Well, Chloe, what is it?" said her mistress, 
rising, and going to the end of the balcony. 

'< If missis would come and look at dis yer lot 
o' poetry." 

Chloe had a particular fancy for calling poultry 
poetry, — an application of language in which 
she always persisted, notwithstanding frequent 
corrections andadvisings from the young members 
of the family. 

'* La sakes!" she would say, *'I can't see; 
one jis good as turry, — ^poetry suthin' good, any 
how ;" and so poetry Chloe continued to call it. 

Mrs. Shelby smiled as she saw a prostrate lot 
of chickens and ducks, over which Chloe stood, 
with a very grave face of consideration. 

^' I'm a thinldn' whether Missis would be a 
havin' a chicken pie o* dese yer." 

" Keally, Aunt Chloe, I don't much care ; 
serve them any way you like." 

Chloe stood handling them over abstractedly ; 
it was quite evident that the chickens were not ' 
what she was thinking of. At last, with a short 
laugh with which her tribe often introduces a 
doubtful proposal, she said, — 

'^ Laws me, missis ! what should mas'r and 
missis be a troublin' theirselves 'bout dei&s^'Qis?^^ 
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and not uam' what's right in d^ liandfiP' and 
Chloe laughed again. 

'^ I don't understand you^ Chloe," said Mrs. 
Shelby ; nothing doubting from her knowledge of 
Ohloe's manner, that she had heard ev^y word 
ot the conversation that bad passed between hear 
and her husband. 

^' Why, laws n^e, misab t" said Ghlo^ laughing 
again, " other folks hires out der niggers and 
makes money on 'em I Don't keep snob a tribe 
eatin' 'em oat of house and home." . 

^ Well, CUo^ who do you {N*opose that we 
should hire out ?" 

*^ Laws ! I an't a jHroposin' nothin' ; only Sam 
he said der was cme of dese yer perfeeUimeriy dey 
calls 'em, in Louisville^ said h6 wanted a good 
hand at cake and pastry ; and said he'd give four 
dollars a-week to one, he did." 

« Well, Chloe." 

^' Wdl, laws, I's a thinkin', missis, it's time 
Sally was put along to be doin' something. 
Sally's been under my care, now, dis some time, 
and she does 'most as well as me, considerin' ; 
and if missis would only let me go, I would help 
fetch up de money. I an't afraid to put my cake, 
nor pies nother^ ^k»igaide no p^^etiowrW 
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** Oonfectioner^Sy Chloe." 

** Law sakes, missis I 'tan't no odds ; — words 
is so curis, can't never get 'em right !" 

'' But, Ohloe, do yoa want to leave your 
tmdrmr 

" Laws, missis ; de boys is b^ enough to do 
day's works ; dey does well enough ; and Sally, 
she'll take de baby, — she's such a peart young un, 
she won't take no lookin' arter." 

^ Louisville is a good way off.'' 

'< Law sakes ! who's afeard ? — it's down river^ 
somer near my old man, perhaps ?" said Chloe, 
speaking the last in the tone of a question, and 
looking at Mrs. Shelby. 

^^ No, Chloe ; it's many hundred miles off," 
said Mrs. Shdby, 

Chloe's oountenance felL 

'^ Never mind ; your going there shall bring 
you nearer, Chloe. Yes, you may go ; and your 
wages shall every cent of them be laid aside for 
your husband's redemption." 

As when a bright sunbeam turns a dark cloud 
to silver, so Chloe's dark face brightened imme* 
diately; — ^it really shone. 

^' Laws! if missis isn't too good I I was think- 
ing of dst ar very thing ; 'causelshoulda'txdii^ 
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no clothes^ nor shoes, nor nothin', — I could save 
every cent. How many weeks is der in a year, 
missis?" 

" Pifty-two," said Mrs. Shelby. 

" Laws ! now, dere is ? and four dollars for 
each on 'em. Why, how much'd dat ar be ?" 

" Two hundred and eight dollars," said Mrs. 
Shelby. 

" Why-e !" said Chloe, with an accent of sur- 
prise and delight ; '^ and how long would it take 
me to work it out, missis ?" 

" Some four or five years, Ohloe ; but, then, 
you needn't do it all, — I shall add something to 
it." 

«I wouldn't hear to missis givin' lessons 
nor nothin'. Mas'r's quite right in dat ar; — 
twouldn't do, no ways. I hope none our family 
ever be brought to dat ar, while Fs got hands." 

*^ Don't fear, Chloe ; I'll take care of the 
honour of the family," said Mrs. Shelby, smiling. 
" But when do you expect to go." 

" Well, I wan't 'specting nothin' ; only Sam, 
he's a gwine to de river with some colts, and he 
said I could go 'long with him ; so I jes put my 
things together. If missis was willin', I'd go 
with Sam to-morrow morning, if missis would 
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write my pass^ and write me a commenda- 
tion." 

" WeU, Chloe, TU attend to it, if Mr. Shelby 
has no objections. I must speak to him." 

Mrs. Shelby went up stairs, and Aunt Chloe, 
delighted^ went out to her cabin, to make her 
preparation. 

" Law sakes, Mas'r George ! ye didn't know Fs 
a gwine to Louisville to-morrow ! " she said to 
George, as, entering her cabin, he found her busy 
in sorting over her baby's clothes. " I thouglit 
I'd jis look over sis's things, and get 'em straight- 
ened up. But I'm gwine, Mas'r George — 
gwine to have four dollars a week; and missis 
is gwine to lay it all up, to buy back my old man 
agm: 

" Whew ! " said George, " here's a stroke of 
business, to be sure ! How are you going?" 

" To-morrow, wid Sam. And now, Mas'r 
George, I knows you'll jist sit down and write 
to my old man, and tell him all about it — won't 
ye?" 

" To be sure," said George ; " Uncle Tom'll 
be right ghid to hear from us. I'll go right in the 
house for paper and ink; and then, you know, 
Aunt Cliloe, I can tell about the new colb& ^sA <^? 

T2L 
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" Sartin, sartin, Mas'r George ; you go 'long, 
and I'll get ye up a bit of chicken, or some 
sioh ; ye won't have many more suppers wid yer 
poor old aunty." 
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THE GRASS WITIIERETH — THE FLOWER 
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Life passes with us all, a day at a time ; so it 
passed with our friend Tom, till two years were 
gone. Though parted from all his soul held dear, 
and though often yearning for what lay beyond, 
still waa he never positively miserable. 

Tom read, in his Bible, of one who had 
"learned in whatsoever state he was, therewith 
to be content.'' It seemed to him good and 
reasonable doctrine, and accorded well with the 
settled and thoughtful habit which he had acquired 
from the reading of that same book. 

His letter homeward, as we related in the last 
chapter, was in due time answered by Master 
George, in a good, round, sdioolboy hand, that 
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Tom said might be read " 'most across the room." 
It contained various refreshing items of home 
intelligence, with which our* reader is fully- 
acquainted : stated how Aunt Chloe had been 
hired out to a confectioner in Louisville, where 
her skill in the pastry line was gaining wonderful 
sums of money, all of which, Tom was informed, 
was to be laid up to go to make up the sum of 
his redemption-money : Mose and Pete were 
thriving, and the baby was trotting all about the 
house, under the care of Sally and the family 
generally. 

Tom's cabin was shut up for the present ; but 
George expatiated brilliantly on ornaments and 
additions to be made to it when Tom came back. 

The rest of this letter gave a list of George's 
school studies, each one headed by a flourishing 
capital ; and also told the names of four new colts 
that appeared on the premises since Tom left; 
and stated, in the same connexion, that father 
and mother were well. The style of the letter 
was decidedly concise and terse ; but Tom thought 
it the most wonderftil specimen of composition 
that had appeared in modern times. He was 
never tired of looking at it, and even held a 
council with Eva on the expedvenc^ ^i ^^\Jo2w^>^» 
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framed, to hang up in his room. Nothing but 
the difficulty of arranging it so that both sides 
of the page would show at once, stood in the 
way of this undertaking. 

The friendship of Tom and Eva had grown 
with the child's growth; and to humour her 
graceful fancies, and meet those thousand simple 
wants which invest childhood like a many-coloured 
rainbow, was Tom's chief delight. In the market, 
at morning, his eyes were always on the flower- 
stalls for rare bouquets for her, and the choicest 
peach or orange vras slipped into his pocket to 
give to her when he came back ; and the sight 
that pleased him most was her sunny head look- 
ing out at the gate for his distant approach, and 
her childish question — " Well, Uncle Tom, what 
have you got for me to-day ? " 

Nor was Eva less zealous in kind offices, in 
return. Though a child, she was a beautiful 
reader ; — such a reader of the Bible as Tom had 
never before heard. At first, she read to please 
her humble friend ; but soon her own earnest 
nature threw out its tendrils, and wound itself 
around the majestic book; and Eva loved it, 
because it woke in her strange yearnings, and 
strong, dim emotions, sucn as impassioned, ima- 
ginntlvo children love to feel. 
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At this time in our story the whole St. Clare 
establishment is, for the time being, removed to 
their villa on Lake Pontchartrain. The heats of 
summer had driven all who were able to leave 
the sultry and unhealthy city, to seek the shores 
of the lake, and its cool sea breezes. 

St. Clare's villa was an East Indian cottage, 
surrounded by light verandahs of bamboo-work, 
and opening on all sides into gardens and pleasure 
grounds. The common sitting-room opened on 
to a large garden, fragrant with every picturesque 
plant and flower of the tropics, where winding 
paths ran down to the very shores of the lake, 
whose silvery sheet of water lay there, rising and 
falling in the sunbeams, — a picture never for an 
hour the same, yet eveiy hour more beautiful. 

It is now one of those intensely golden sunsets 
which kindle the whole horizon into one blaze 
of glory and make the water another sky. The 
lake lay in rosy or golden streaks, save where 
white-winged vessels glided hither and thither, 
like so many spirits, and little golden stars 
twinkled through the glow^ and looked down at 
themselves as they trembled in the water. 

Tom and Eva were seated on a little mossy 
seat, in an arbour, at the foot of the ^i&xdKCL* "Vs* 
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wa3 Sunday evening, aod Eva's Bible lay open 
on ber knee. She read,*^'' And I saw a sea of 
glass, mingled with fire." 

'^Tom," said Eva, suddenly stepping and 
pointing to the lake, " there 'tis." 

"What, Miss Eva?" 

"Don't you see, — ^there?" said the child, 
pointing to the glassy water, which, as it rose 
and fell, reflected the golden glow of the sky. 
" There's a ^ sea of glass, mingled with fire/ " 

"True enoughy Miss Eva^" said Tom; and 
Tom sang — ^ 

" had I the wings of the morning, 
I'd fly away to Canaan's shore j 
Bright angels should conyey me home, 
To the New Jerusalem.** 

"Wlicre do you suppose New Jerusalem is. 
Uncle Tom ? " said Eva. 

" Oh ! up in the clouds, Miss Eva.'* 

" Then I think I see it," said Eva. " Look in 
those clouds ! — they look like great gates of 
pearl; and you can see beyond them — ^far, 
far off* — it's all gold. Tom, sing about 'spirits 
bright.*" 

Tom sang the words of a well-known hymn — 
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** I see a band of spirits bright, 
That taste the glories there ; 
They all are robed in spotless white, 
And conquering palms they bear." 

*' Uncle Tom, IVe seen them,^^ said Eva. 

Tom had no doubt of it at all; it did not 
surprise him in the least. If Eva had told him 
she had been to heaven, he would have thought 
it entirely probable. 

" They come to me sometimes in my sleep, 
those spirits ;" and Eva's eyes grew dreamy, and 
she hummed, in a low voice — 

" They all are robed in spotless white, 
And conquering palms they bear." 

*' Uncle Tom," said Eva, " I'm going there." 

"Where, Miss Eva?" 

The child rose, and pointed her little hand to 
the sky; the glow of evening lit her golden 
hair and flushed cheek with a kind of unearthly 
radiance, and her eyes were bent earnestly on 
the skies. 

"Tm going ihere^^ she said, "to the spirits 
bright, Tom. Fm going, before long,'* 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust; 
and Tom thought how often he had noticed, 
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within six months, that Eva's little hands had 
grown thinner, and her skin more transparent, 
and her breath shorter ; and how, when she ran 
or played in the garden, as she once could for 
hours, she became soon so tired and languid. He 
had heard IVIiss Ophelia speak often of a cough, 
that all her medicaments could not cure; and 
even now that fervent cheek and little hand were 
burning with hectic fever ; and yet the thought 
that Eva's words suggested had never come to 
him till now. 

Even so, beloved Eva ! fair star of thy dwell- 
ing! Thou art passing away; but they that 
love thee dearest know it not. 

The colloquy between Tom and Eva was inter- 
^rupted by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia. 

" Eva — Eva ! — why, cliild, the dew is falling ; 
you mustn't be out there ! " 

Eva and Tom hastened in. 

Miss Ophelia was old and skilled in the art 
of nursing. She had noted the slight dry cough, 
the daily brightening cheek ; nor could the lustre 
of the eye, and the airy buoyancy bom of fever, 
deceive her. 

She tried to communicate her fears to St. 
Clare ; but he threw back her suggestions with 
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a restless petulance^ unlike his usual careless 
good humour. 

" Don't be croaking, cousin, — I hate it ! " he 
would say ; " don't you see that the child is only 
growing? Children always lose strength when 
they grow fast." 

" But she has that cough !" 

" O ! nonsense of that cough ! — ^it is not any- 
thing. She has taken a little cold, perhaps. Only 
take care of the child, keep her from the night 
air, and don't let her play too hard, and she'll do 
well enough." 

So St. Clare said ; but he grew nervous and 
restless. He watched Eva feverishly day by day, 
as might be told by the frequency with which he 
repeated over that " the child was quite well " — 
that there wasn't anything in that cough, — ^it was 
only some little stomach affection, such as chil- 
dren often had. But he kept by her more than 
before, took her oftener to ride with him, brought 
home every few days some receipt or strengthen- 
ing mixture, — "not," he said, "that the child 
needed it^ but then it would not do her any 
harm." 

Ofttunes St. Clare would feel a sudden thrill, 
and clasp her in his arms, as if that fond. ^Is^ss^ 
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could save her ; and his heart rose up with wild 
determination to keep her, never to let her go. 

The child's whole heart and soul seemeil ab- 
sorbed in works of love and kindness. She still 
loved to play with Topsy and the various coloured 
children ; but she now seemed rather a spectator 
than an actor of their plays, and she would sit 
for half an hour at a time, laughing at the odd 
tricks of Topsy, — and then a shadow would seem 
to pass across her face, her eyes grew misty, and 
her thoughts were afar. 

" Mamma," she said, suddenly, to her mother 
one day, " why don't we teach our servants to 
read?" 

" What a question, child ! People never do." 

" Why don't they ?" said Eva. 

" Because it is no use for them to read. It 
don't help them to work any better, and they are 
not made for anything else." 

^' But they ought to read the Bible, mamma, to 
learn God's will." 

'^ Oh ! they can get that read to them all they 
need." 

" It seems to me, mamma, the Bible is for every 
one to read themselves. They need it a great 
many times when there is nobody to read it." 
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"Eva, you are an odd child," said her 
mother. 

*^ Miss Ophelia has taught Topsy to road," con- 
tinued Eva* 

" Yes, and you see how much good it does. 
Topsy is the worst creature I ever saw ! " 

" Here's poor mammy! " said Eva. " She does 
love the Bible so much, and wishes so she could 
read ! And what will she do when I can't read 
to her?" 

Marie was busy turning over the contents of a 
drawer, as she answered — 

" Well, of course, by-and-by, Eva, you will 
have other tilings to think of, besides reading the 
Bible round to servants. Not but that is very 
proper ; I've done it myself, when I had health. 
But when you come to be dressing and going into 
company, you won t have time. See here ! " she 
added, " these jewels I'm going to give you when 
you come out. I wore them to my fii*st ball. I 
toll you, Eva, I made a sensation." 

Eva took the jewel-case, and lifted from it a 
diamond necklace. Her large, thoughtful eyee 
rested on them, but it wa» plain her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

" How sober you look, child ! " aaidMssrsfe* 
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" Are these worth a great deal of money, 
mamma ?" 

" To be sure they are. Father sent to France 
for them. They are worth a small fortune. 

" I wish I had them," said Eva, " to do what 
I pleased with ! " 

" What would you do with them ? " 

" I'd sell them, and buy a place in the free 
States, and take all our people there, and hire 
teachers, to teach them to read and write." 

Eva was cut short by her mother's laughing. 

"Set up a boarding-school! Wouldn't you 
teach them to play on the piano, and paint on 
velvet?'* 

" Fd teach them to read their own Bible, and 
write their own letters, and read letters that are 
written to them," said Eva, steadily. " I know, 
mamma, it does come very hard on them, that 
they can't do these things. Tom feels it — ^mammy 
does — a great many of them do. I think it's 
wrong." 

" Come, come, Eva ; you are only a child ! 
You don't know anything about these things," 
said Marie ; " besides, your talking makes my 
head ache." 

Marie always had a headache on hand for 
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any conversation that did not exactly suit 
her. 

Eva stole away ; but after tliat; she assiduously 
gave mammy reading lessons. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HENRIQUE. 

About this time, St. Clare's brother Alfred, with 
his eldest son, a boy of twelve, spent a day or 
two with the family at the lake. 

Henrique, the eldest son of Alfred, was a noble, 
dark-eyed, princely boy, full of vivacity and 
spirit ; and, from the first moment of introduc- 
tion, seemed to be perfectly fascinated by his 
cousin Evangeline. 

Eva had a little pet pony, of a snowy white- 
ness. It was easy as a cradle, and as gentle as 
its little mistress; and this pony was now brought 
up to the back verandah by Tom, while a little 
mulatto boy, of about thirteen, led along; a am»lL 
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black Arabian, which had just been imported, at 
a great expense, for Henrique. 

Henrique had a boy's pride in his new posses- 
sion ; and as he advanced and took the reins out 
of the hands of his little groom, he looked care- 
fully over him, and his brow darkened. 

" What's this. Dodo, you little lazy dog ? you 
haven't rubbed my horse down this morning." 

" Yes, mas'r," said Dodo, submissively ; *^ he 
got that dust on his own self." 

" You rascal, shut your mouth ! " said Hen- 
rique, violently raising his riding-whip. " How 
dare you speak ? " 

The boy was a handsome, bright-eyed mulatto, 
of just Henrique's size, and his curling hair hung 
round a high, bold forehead. He had white blood 
in his veins, as could be seen by the quick flush 
in his cheek, and the sparkle of his eye, as he 
eagerly tried to speak. 

" Mas'r Henrique ! — " he began. 

Henrique struck him across the face with his 
riding-whip, and, seizing one of his arms, forced 
him on to his knees^ and beat liim till he was out 
of breath. 

" There, you impudent dog ! Now will you 
learn not to answer back when I speak to you? 
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Take the horse back, and clean him properly, 
m teach you your place ! " 

** Young mas'r," said Tom, '* I 'specs what he 
was gwine to say was, that the horse would roll 
when he was bringing him up from the stable ; 
he's so full of spirits, — that's the way he got that 
dirt on him ; I looked to his cleaning." 

^^ You hold your tongue till you're asked to 
speak ! " said Henrique, turning on his heel, and 
walking up the steps to speak to Eva, who stood 
in her riding-dress. 

** Dear cousin, I'm sorry this stupid fellow has 
kept you waiting," he said. "Let's sit down 
here on this seat till they come. What's the 
matter, cousin ? — ^you look sober." 

" How could you be so cruel and wicked to 
poor Dodo?" said Eva. 

" Cruel — wicked ! " said the boy, with un- 
affected surprise. " What do you mean, dear Eva ? " 

" I don't want you to call me dear Eva, when 
you do so," said Eva. 

" Dear cousin, you don't know Dodo ; it's the 
only way to manage him, he's so full of lies and 
excuses. The only way is to put him down at 
once, — not let him open his mouth ; that's the 
way papa manages." 
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" But Uncle Tom said it was an accident, and 
he never tells what isn't true, " 

" He's an uncommon old nigger then ! " said 
Henrique. ^'Dodo will lie as fast as he can 
speak." 

" You frighten him into deceiving, if you treat 
him so." 

" Why, Eva, you've really taken such a fancy 
to Dodo, that I shall be jealous." 

** But you beat him, — and he didn't deserve it." 

" Oh, well, it may go for some time when he 
does, and don't get it. A few cuts never come 
amiss with Dodo, — ^he's a regular spirit, I can 
tell you ; but I won't bea:t him again before you, 
if it troubles you." 

Eva was not satisfied, but found it in vain to 
try to make her handsome cousin understand her 
feelings. 

Dodo soon appeared with the horses. 

" Well, Dodo, you've done pretty well this 
time," said his young master, with a most gracious 
air. " Come now, and hold Miss Eva's horse, while 
I put her on to the saddle," 

Dodo came and stood by Eva's pony. His face 
was troubled : his eyes looked as if he had been 
crying. 
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Henrique, who valued himself on his gentle- 
manly adroitness in all matters of gallantry, soon 
had his fair cousin in the saddle, and, gathering 
the reins, placed them in her hands. 

But Eva bent to the other side of the horse, 
where Dodo was standing, and said, as he relin- 
quished the reins — " That's a good boy, Dodo; — 
thank you ! " 

Dodo looked up in amazement into the sweet 
young face ; the blood rushed to his cheeks, and 
the tears to his eyes. 

" Here, Dodo," said his master, imperiously. 

Dodo sprang and held the horse, while his 
master mounted. 

" There's a picayune for you to buy candy with, 
Dodo," said Henrique ; " go get some." 

And Henrique cantered down the walk after 
Eva. Dodo stood looking after the two children. 
One had given him money ; and one had given 
him what he wanted far more — a kind word, 
kindly spoken. Dodo had been only a few months 
away from his mother. His master had bought 
him at a slave warehouse, for his handsome face, 
to be a match to the handsome pony ; and he was 
now getting his breaking in, at the hands of his 
young master. 
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The scene of the IjeatiDg fiad l)een witnessed 
by the two brothers St. Clare, from another part 
of the garden, « I suppose you consider this 
an instructive practice for Henrique," said Augus- 
tine, drily. 

" I coiddnH belp it, if I didn't. Henrique is a 
regular little -tempest ; — his mother and I have 
given him uj>, long ago. But, then, that Dodo is 
a perfect sprite, — no amount of whipping can 
hin^ him." 

" The proverb says, * They that cannot govern 
themselves cannot govern others,'" said St. 
Clare, gravely. 

"Eva, darling! you're not much tired?" said 
St. Clare, as he clasped her in his arms on her 
return, from her ride. 

"No, papa," said the child; but her short, 
hard breathing alarmed her father. 

" How could you ride so fast, dear ? — ^you 
know it's bad for you." 

" I felt so well, papa, and liked it so much, I 
forgot." 

St. Clare carried her in his arms into the 
parlour, and laid her on the sofa. 

" Henrique, you must be careful of Eva," said 
he; "you mustn't ride fast with her," 
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'•ril take her under my care," said Henrique, 
seating himself by the sofa, and taking Eva's 
hand. 

Eva soon found herself much better. Her 
father and uncle resumed their game, and the 
children were left together. 

'^Do you know, Eva, I'm bo sorry papa is only 
going to stay two days hero, and then I shan't 
see you again for ever so long ! If I stay with 
you, rd try to be good, and not be eross to 
Dodo, and so on. I don't mean to treat Dodo 
ill ; but, you know, Tve got such a quick temper. 
Tm not really bad to him, though ; I give him a 
picayune now and then, and you see he dresses 
well. I think, on the whole, Dodo's pretty 
well off." 

" Would you think you were well off, if there 
were not one creature in the world near you to 
love you?" 

"I? Well, of course not." 

" And you have taken Dodo away from all the 
friends he ever had, and now he has not a crea- 
ture to love him ; — ^nobody can be good that way," 

" Well, I can't help it, as I know of. I can't 
get his mother, and I can't love him myself, nor 
anybody else, as I know of." 
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« Why can't you ? " said Eva. 

^'Love Dodo! Why, Eva, you wouldn't have 
me ! I may like him well enough ; but you don't 
hve your servants." 

" I do, indeed." 

« How odd ! " 

"Don't the Bible say we must love every- 
body?" 

Her eyes were fixed and thoughtful for a few 
moments. 

"At any rate," she said, "dear cousin, do 
love poor Dodo, and be kind to him, for my 
saker* 



CHAPTEK Xm. 



FORESHADOWING S. 



Two days after this, Alfred St. Clare and 
Augustine parted; and Eva, who had been 
stimulated by the society of her young cousin 
to exertions beyond her strength, began to fail 
rapidly. St. Clare was at last willing to call in 
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medical advice, — a thing from which he had 
always shrunk, because it was the admission of 
an unwelcome truth. 

But, for a day or two, Eva was so unwell as to 
be confined to the house; and the doctor was 
called. 

Marie St. Clare had taken no notice of the 
child's gradually decaying health and strength, 
because it was the first principle of her belief 
that nobody ever was or could be so great a 
sufferer as herself; and, therefore, she always 
repelled quite indignantly any suggestion that 
any one round her could be sick. She was 
always sure, in such a case that it was notliing but 
laziness, or want of energy ; and that, if they had 
had the suffering she had, they would soon know 
the diff*erence. 

Miss Ophelia had several times tried to awaken 
her maternal fears about Eva, but to no avail. 

"I don't see as anything ails the child," she 
would say ; " she runs about and plays." 

" But she has a cough." 

" Cough ! you don't need to tell me about a 
cough. I've always been subject to a cough, all 
my days. When I was of Eva's age, they thought 
I was in a consumption. Night after night. 
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mammy used to sit up with mie. Oh! Eva's cough 
is not anything." 

" But she gets weak, and is short-breathed." 

" Law! I've had that years and years ; it's only 
a nervous affection." 

" But she sweats so, nights ! " 

"Well, I have, these ten years. .Very often, 
night after night, my clothes will be wringing 
wet ; there won*t be a dry thread in my night- 
clothes, and the sheets will be so that mammy 
has to hang them up to dry ! Eva doesn't sweat 
anything like that ! " 

Miss Ophelia shut her mouth for a season. 
But, now that Eva was fairly and visibly pros- 
trated, and a. doctor called, Marie, all on a sudden, 
took a new turn. 

" She knew it," she said ; " she always felt it, 
that she was destined to be the most miserable 
of mothers. Here she was, with her wretched 
health, and her only darhng child going down 
to the grave before her eyes ; — and Marie routed 
up mammy nights, and rumpussed and scolded 
with more energy than ever, all day, on the 
strength of this new misery. 

As for the child, tliough nursed so tenderly, 
and though life was unfolding before her with 
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<ivery brightness that love and wealth could give, 
«he had no regret for herself in dying. 

In that book which she and her simple old 
friend had read so much together, she had seen 
and taken to her young heart the image of One 
who loved the little child ; and, as she gazed and 
mused. He: I^ad ceased to be an image and a pic- 
ture of the distant past, and come to be a living 
aUnsurrounding reality. His love enfolded her 
childish heart with, more than mortal tenderness ; 
and it was to Him, she said, she was going, and 
to liis home;. 

But her lueart yearned with sad tenderness for 
all that she was to leave behind. Her father 
most ; for Eva, though she never distinctly thought 
&% had an instioctive perception that she was 
more m his heart than any other. 

She felt^ too, for those fond, fEiithful servants, 
to whom she was as daylight and sunshine. She 
had vague longings to do something- for them, — 
to bless and save not only them, but all in their 
condition, — ^longings that contrasted sadly with 
the feebl»u3ss oi her litt^ frame. 

^ Unde Tom^f she said, one day, when she 
was reading- 1(» herfiiendy ^ I can itnderstand why 
Jteush waited ta die far tis." 
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" Why, Miss Eva ? " 

" Because Fve felt so, too." 

"What is it. Miss Eva? — I don't under- 
stand." 

*^ I can't tell you ; but, when I saw those poor 
creatures on the boat, you know, when you came 
up and I, — ^some had lost their mothers, and some 
their husbands, and some mothers cried for their 
little children, — and when I heard about poor 
FruC; — oh, wasn't that dreadful !— and a great 
many other times, I've felt that I would be glad 
to die, if my dying could stop all this misery. I 
toouHd die for them, Tom, if I could," said the 
child, earnestly, laying her little thin hand on 
his. 

Tom looked at the child with awe ; and when 
she, hearing her father*s voice, glided away, he 
wiped his eyes many times, as he looked after her. 

" It's jest no use tryin' to keep Miss Eva 
here," said he to mammy, whom he met a moment 
after. She's got the Lord's mark in her fore- 
head. 

" Ah, yes, yes, " said mammy, rawing her 
hands; "I've allers said so. She wasn't never 
like a child that's to live — there allers something 
deep in her eyes. Fve told missis so, many the 
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time ; it's a comin* true, — we all sees it, — dear, 
little, blessed lamb !" 

Eva came tripping up the verandah steps to 
her father. It was late in the afternoon, and the 
rays of the sun formed a kind of glory behind 
her, as she came forward in her white dress, with 
lier golden hair and glowing cheeks, her eyes 
inmaturally bright with the slow fever that 
burned in her veins. 

St. Clare had called her to show her a statuette 
that he had been buying for her ; but her appear- 
ance, as she came on, impressed him suddenly 
and painfully. There is a kind of beauty, so 
intense, yet so fragile, that we cannot bear to 
look at it. Her father folded her suddenly in his 
arms, and almost forgot what he was going to 
tell her. 

" Eva, dear, you are better now-a-days, — are 
you not ? " 

" Papa, said Eva, with sudden firmness, " Fve 
had things I wanted to say to you a great 
while. I want to say them now, before I get 
weaker." 

St. Clare trembled as Eva seated herself in 
his lap. She laid her head on his bosom, and 
said — 
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"It's all no use, papa, to keep it to myself 
any longer. The time is coming when I am 
going to leave you.. I am going, and never to 
come back !" and Eva sobbed. 

" O, now, my dear little Eva ! " said St. Clare, 
trembling as he spoke, but speaking cheerfully, 
** you've got nervous and low-spirited ; you 
mustn't indulge such gloomy thoughts. See 
here, I've bought a statuette foB you ! " 

" No, papa," said Eva, putting, it gently away, 
^' don't deceiive yourself! — I am. not any better, 
I know perfectly welV— and I am going, before 
long. I am not nervous, — I am not low-spirited 
If it were- not for you, papa,, and my friends, I 
should be perfectly happy. I want to go,— I long 
to go ! " 

" Why, dear* child, what has made your poor 
little heart so sad I You have had everything, to 
make you happy, that could be given you;" 

" I had rather be in heaven ;. though, only for 
my friendft* sake, I would be wiIIIb^ to live. 
There ane a great many things here that make 
me sad, that seem dreadful to me ; I had ratlier 
he- there ; but I don'ii want to leaA^^e you, — ^it 
almost bficaksi my heart ! " 

" What makes you sad, and seems dreadM^ 
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*^ O, things that are done, and done all the 
time. I feel sad for our poor people ; they love 
me dearly, and they are all good and kind to 
me. I wish, papa, they were aUfree" 

" Wliy, Eva, child, don't you think they are 
well enough off, now ? " 

" O, but,, papa, if anything should happea you, 
what will become of them ? There are few men 
like you^ papa% Uncle Alfred isn't like you, and 
mamma isn't; and then, think of poor old Prue's 
owners ! What horrid things people do, and can 
do ! " and Eva shuddered* 

" My dear child, you are too sensitive. I'm 
sorry I ever let you hear such stories." 

" 0, that's what troubles me, papa. You 
want v^o to live so happy, and never to have 
any pa'.i, — never suffer anything, — not even hear 
a sad story, when other poor creatures have 
nothing but pain and sc»tow all th^r lives '^ — ^it 
seems selfish. I ought to know suck things, I 
ought to £eel about them ! Such things always 
sunk into my heart ; they went down deep^; I've 
thought and thought about them. Papa,, isn't 
there any way ta have aU daves made &ee ?" 

*' That's a difficult questioi^ dearest.. There's 
no doubt, that this waif is. a very laad one; a @:aat 
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many people think so ; I do myself. I heartily 
wish that there was not a slave in the land; 
but, then, I don't know what is to be done 
about it!" 

^^ Papa, you are such a good man, and so 
noble, and kind, and you always have a way of 
saying things that's so pleasant, couldn't you go 
all round and try and persuade people to do right 
about this ? When I am dead, papa, then you 
will think of me, and do it for my sake. I 
would do it, if I could." 

"When you are dead, Eva," said St. Clare, 
passionately. " O child, don't talk to me so ! 
You are all I have on earth." 

" Poor old Prue's child was all that she had, — 
and yet she had to hear it crying, and she 
couldn't help it ? Papa, these poor creatures love 
their children as much as you do me. O! do 
something for them ! There's poor mammy loves 
her children ; I've seen her cry when she talked 
about them. And Tom loves his children ; and 
it's dreadful, papa, that such things are happen- 
ing all the time ! " 

" There, there, darling," said St. Clare, sooth- 
ingly; only don't distress yourself, don't talk of 
dying, and I will do anything you wish." 
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" And promise me, dear father, that Tom 
shall have his freedom as soon as" — she stopped 
and said, in a hesitating tone — " I am gone." 

" Yes, my dear, I will do anything in the 
world,— anything you could ask me to." 

" Dear papa," said the child, laying her burn- 
ing cheek against his, " how I wish we could go 
together !" 

^' Where, dearest ?" said St. Clare. 

" To our Saviour's home; it's so sweet and 
peaceful there — ^it is all so loving there!" The 
child spoke unconsciously, as of a place where she 
had often been. " Don't you want to go, papa ?" 
she said. 

St. Clare drew her closer to him, but was 
silent. 

" You will come to me," said the child, speak- 
ing in a voice of calm certainty which she often 
used unconsciously. 

" I shall come after you. I shall not forget 
you." 

The shadows of the solemn evening closed 
round them deeper and deeper, as St. Clare sat 
silently holding the little frail form to his bosom. 
He saw no more the deep eyes, but the voice came 
over him as a spirit voice \ and, «a \fc ^^-^ ^ssa^s^st^ 
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he took his child to her bed-room ; and, when 
she was prepared for rest, he sent away the 
attendants, and rocked her in his arms, and sung 
to her till she was asleep. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EVA AND TOPST, 

It was Sunday afternoon. St. Glare was stretched 
on a bamboo lounge in the verandah, and Marie 
lay reclined on a sofa, opposite the -window 
opening on the verandah, closely secluded, under 
an awning of transparent gauze, from the out- 
rages of the mosquitos, when a carriage drove 
up before the verandah, and Eva and Miss 
Ophelia alighted. 

Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own 
chamber, to put away her bonnet and shawl, as 
was always her manner, before she spoke a word 
on any subject ; while Eva came, at St. Clare's 
call, and was sitting on his knee, giving him an 
account of the services they had heard. 
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They soon heard loud exclamations from Miss 
Ophelia's room, which, like the one in which they 
were sitting, opened on the verandah, And violent 
reproof addressed to somehody. 

" What new witchcraft has Tops been brew- 
ing?" asked St. Clare. " That commotion is of 
her raising, I'll be bound." 

And, in a moment jafter. Miss Ophelia, in high 
indignation, came dragging the culprit along. 

** Come out here now !" she said, " I will tell 
your master!" 

" What's the case, now?" asked Augustine. 

" The case is, that I cannab be plagued with 
this child any longer ! It's past all bearing ; flesh 
and blood cannot endure it ! Here, I locked her 
up, and gave her a hymn to study ; and what 
does she do, but spy out where I put my key, 
and has gone to my bureau, and got a bonnet- 
trimming, and cut it aU to pieces, to make 
doll's jackets ! I never saw anything like it in 
my life." 

" I told you, cousin," said Marie, " that you'd 
find out that these creatures can't be brought up 
without seveiity. If I had my way, now," she 
saad, looking reproachfully at St. Clare, " Td 
send that child out, and have her tAvoit^^it^^gc^ 
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whipped ; Td have her whipped till she couldn't 
stand!'' 

" I wouldn't have the child treated so, for the 
world,'' Miss Ophelia said ; ^^ but, I am sure, 
Augustine, I don't know what to do. Fve taught 
and taught; Fve talked till Tm tired; I've 
whipped her ; Fve punished her in every way 
I can think of, and still she^s just what she was 
at first." 

" Come here. Tops, you monkey!" said St. 
Clare, calling the child up to him. 

Topsy came up; her round, hard eyes glit- 
tering and blinking with a mixture of apprehen- 
siveness and their usual odd drollery. 

" What makes you behave so?" said St. Clare, 
who could not help being amused with the child's 
expression. 

" 'Spects it's my wicked heart," said Topsy 
demurely ; " Miss Feely says so." 

" Don't you see how Miss Ophelia has done 
for you ? She says she has done everything she 
can think of." 

^^ Lor, yes, mas'r, old missis used to say so, too. 
She whipped me a heap harder, and used to pull 
my har, and knock my head ag'in the door ; but 
it didn't do me no good ! I 'specks, if they's to 
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pull every spear o' liar out o' my head, it wouldn't 
do no good, neither — ^I's so wicked! Laws! Ts 
nothin' but a nigger, no ways 1" 

" Well, I shall have to give her up," said 
Miss Ophelia ; " I can't have that trouble any 
longer." 

Eva, who had stood a silent spectator of the 
scene thus far, now made a silent sign to Topsy 
to follow her. There was a little glass-room at 
the comer of the verandah, which St. Clare used 
as a sort of reading-room ; and Eva and Topsy 
disappeared into this place. 

"What's Eva going about now?" said St. 
Clare ; " I mean to see." 

And, advancing on tip-toe, he lifted up a cur- 
tain that covered the glass-door, and looked in. 
In a moment, laying his finger on his lips, he 
made a silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come 
and look. There sat the two children on the floor 
with their side faces towards them. Topsy, with 
her usual air of careless drollery and unconcern ; 
but, opposite to her, Eva, her whole face fervent 
with feeling, and tears in her large eyes. 

" What does make you so bad, Topsy ? Why 
won't you try and be good? Don't you love 
anybody, Topsy?" 
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" Dotl'no nothing 'bout love ; I love^ candjr 
and sich, that's all," said Topsy. 

" But you love your fkther and mothet 2" 
" Never had none, yfe know. I telled y6 that. 

Miss tnr 

" O, I know/' said Eva, sadly ; " but hadlfi 
ybh ^y bfdth^r, at slist6r, or aunt, or"— ^— 

" If d^ noli€> oil '6ni,-^iief ef had iiothing ndt 
nobddy." 

" Btit, Tofjsy, if you'd only try to be gck)d, yerd 
inlght" — - 

" Couldn't never be nothin' but ft mgger, if I 
wfts.^rer so good," said Topay. " K I ootfld be 
skinned, and come white, I'd trjr thto." 

" But p^ofjle can love you, if yoti are black, 
Topsy. Miss Ophelia would love you, if yott 
Were good." 

Topdy gdve the short, blunt laugh that was her 
ocamnoii mode of expressing incr^ulity. 
Don't you think i^ ?" said Eva. 
Nd ; Sh^ fean't hkt me, 'cmS(§ Pm a riigger !-^ 
dh6*d 's hodn hav6 a t6ad touch her ! There can'i 
nobody lovfe fidggers, and niggers can't do nothiti'! 
/ don't care," said Topsy, beginning to whistle. 

" O, Topsy, poor child, I love you!" said Eva, 
with a sudden burst of feeling, and laying h^ 
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littlfe tliid white hand oil Topsy's shbuldef ; ^' 1 
love you, because you haven't had any fatlier, Si 
mdther, or friends ; because yoii'te been k poor 
afcii^ed child ! I love you, aiid 1 want you td t^ 
good. I am very unwell, "totiSy, and t tiling f 
shan't live a great iAale ; ikd it reaJlj" ^ev^ ine 
to tiave you be 46 iiau^hty. t wish yoii ^dMd 
try to Be good, for iny sake; it's only S litil^ 
#hfle t shall fee with yoii." 

Hie roiihd keen eyes of the tOack didii were 
overcast with tears ; — large bright drops roH^ 
heavily down, one by one, and fell on the little 
white hand. Yes, in that moment, a ray of real 
belief, a ray of heavenly love, had penetrated the 
darkness of her heathen soul ! She laid her head 
down between he^ kii§^, &Ad i^^t and sobbed, — 
while the beautiful child, bending over her, looked 
like the picture of BGMe bright ftngel stooping to 
reclaim a sinner, 

*' Poo* Topsf V ^d Eva, " don't J^oii kftd# 
mnlt 7eSitt m^ aU alike ? H6 i§ jimt & ipHUiii^ 
t6 i(k^ yoti fus m^. He lov^ f(m jiist iis I do,-^ 
dhl^ tiiOr^, hmti&ki H^ ti b^t^r. H^ wiU h^lfi 
ydil t6 be good; ^d yoti dan go io h<^av<^ at 
H&t; iiid}^m ^g^ f6t ^tet, judi m much U If 
f6^ W^ #!iiee. (My mtUt of t^T^^^\ 
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can be one of those spirits bright, Uncle Tom 
sings about." 

" O, dear Miss Eva, dear Miss Eva !" said the 
child ; " I will try, I will try ; I never did care 
nothin' about it before." 

St. Clare, at this instant, dropped the curtain. 
" It puts me in mind of mother," he said to Miss 
Ophelia. " It is true what she told me ; if we 
want to give sight to the blind, we must be willing 
to do as Christ did, — call them to us, and put our 
hands OH them. * 



CHAPTER XY. 

eva's farewell. 

Eva's bed-room was a spacious apartment, which, 
like all the other rooms in the house, opened on 
to the broad verandah. St. Clare had gratified 
his own eye and taste in furnishing this room in 
a style that had a peculiar keeping with the cha- 
racter of her for whom it was intended. Those 
little eyes never opened, in the morning lights 
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without falling on something which suggested to 
the heart soothing and beautiful thoughts. 

The deceitful strength which had buoyed Eva 
up for a little while was fast passing away ; seldom 
and more seldom her light footstep was heard in 
the verandah, and oftener and oftener she was 
found reclined on a little lounge by the open win- 
dow, her large deep eyes fixed on the rising and 
falling waters of the lake. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon, as 
she was so reclining, — ^her Bible half open, her 
little transparent fingers lying listlessly between 
the leaves, — suddenly she heard her mother's 
voice; in sharp tones, in the verandah. 

" What now, you baggage ! — ^what new piece 
of mischief ! YouVe been picking the fiowers 
hey?" and Eva heard the sound of a smart 
slap. 

" Law, missis ! — they's for Miss Eva,** she 
heard a voice say, which she knew belonged to 
Topsy. 

** Miss Eva ! A pretty excuse ! — you suppose 
she wants your fiowers, you good-for-nothing 
nigger! Get along off with you !" 

In a moment Eva was off from her lounge, and 
in the verandah. 
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" P, iqi^t flaotjier ! I §bpHld Jike ^^ feF^ ; 
do give ^&pf^ tQJX^;l yajij them !" 
" Wl^yi Eya, youf rooip j» ftill opijT." 
f* J eai^'t Ji^ye top nmiy," sai4 ^vfi. « Tpp^, 
do bri»g %fn l>erfi/' 

. TpP?y> ¥lj9 fca4 gtood 8#enly, Ij9l4wg 4ojni 
fee^^ ^^ R9W .9aine up ai?L<| q%pd her flowers. 
§b? 4i4 H wjtji ^ 199k of h^il^tipn a»d l)asbfol- 
ness; quite unlike the el(|4!^ ^Id^ei^ ^4 ^ipS^ 

'^^ ft'§ ^ b^utyW bouquet r; 8^ Eyih l99km 

ft y»s rft^h^ a fjngjifer 0ft§,— * brilli^t §caxl# 
geranium, ai^d qj^e ^Ip yfh^t^, jfttW>»ica, jn^ \U 
g][o|9y lepes. It jfBs^ ^ei i|p w^tl^ an evident 
fye to the poptwt of cpjoiiir, wjd the fn^g§r 
gient of every leaf ha4 carefully hpen studied. 

Topsy looked pleased, as Eva said — " Top§y, 
y9|i arr^ge ^ower^ very prettily. Hejre," she 
|aid^ f* ^ t}}is Yf^ie I hayei^'t any flp^eirs fqi:, I 
wish you'd arrange something every day for it." 

** Well, that's odd!" said Marie. "What in 
the wpfld 40 ypu want that for ?" 

^^ Never mindy I^an^na; you'd as lief as nqt 
T^psy shpulji do it^ — ^had you not?" 

" Of course, anything you pleaj^, l^*^i!f ! T?PSy> 



you hear yp^r ypiu^g i^istr^ss; — giee thsi-t, you 
n^ind." 

Topsy xna4e % shoft CQ^rt§ey, i^iid looked dPWQ ; 
and, as she turned away, Eva saw a tear roll dpwp 
her dark cheek. 

" You see, waowa* I M^W PPPr Tppsy W^ted 
tg do soi|[jetlwg fpT ia§>," »wd Jlya to hey oapthsr- 

f' Q, xipnsen^^ I it-s orfy b$P4U9Q ib^ lik»9 tP 
dp mi^hief, Si^ IcQOWf she piimtT^'t pick flpwers, 
— so she does it ; that's all there is to it. But, 
if yp)i fancy to have l|er pli;ck tl^^m, so ]^ i(." 

*' Mamma, I thif^ Tppsy 19 different frop wlu^ 
she used to be ; she's trying 1;o be ^ fi>po4 S^" 

f^ She'll hay§ tp try a gpo4 w)iile l>§fpre she 
g$t§ tp be gppd," mi ^we, with ft W^lm 
laugh. . , 

f'^V^U* 70U knpW; m^inma, pop? Tppsfyt ^yj^ry- 
thing has always been agains^ hep." 

*f Not sinc^ shp's b^en Jiere, I'm §uirg, Jf f he 
bis^'t been talked to, and pre^phed to, and every 
^rthly thing done tbat ^nybo4y pould ^9" 

'' But, mamma, it's so different to be brpught 
up as Tve been, with so many friends, ^o ipany 
tl^ngs to make me gpod and happy ; and to be 
brought up as she's been, all the time, till shf 
c^^ berg I " 
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" Most likely," said Marie, yawning. 

" It's such a pity, — oh ! such a pity !" said Eva, 
looking out on the distant lake, and speaking half 
to herself. 

" What's a pity V said Marie. 

"Why, that any one, who could be a bright 
angel, and live with angels, should go all down, 
down, down, and nobody help them ! — oh, dear !" 

" Well, we can't help it ; it's no use worrying, 
Eva!" 

" Mamma," said Eva, " I want to have some of 
my hair cut off, — a good deal of it." 

" What for ?" said Marie. 

"Mamma, I want to give some away to my 
Mends, while I am able to give it to them myself. 
Won't you ask aunty to come and cut it for me?" 

Marie raised her voice, and called Miss Ophelia 
from the other room. 

The child half rose from her pillow as she came 
in, and, shaking down her long golden-brown 
curls, said, rather playfully, " Come, Aunty, shear 
the sheep!" 

"What's that?" said St. Clare, who just then 
entered with some fruit he had been out to get 
for her. 

** Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of my 
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hair ; — ^there's too much of it, and it makes my 
head hot. Besides, I want to give some of it 
away." 

Miss Ophelia came with her scissors. 

" Take care,— don't spoil the looks of it !" said 
her father ; " cut underneath where it won't show, 
Eva's curls are my pride." 

" O, Papa !" said Eva, sadly. 

" Yes, and I want them kept handsome against 
the time I take you up to your uncle's plantation, 
to see Cousin Henrique," said St. Clare, in a gay 
tone. 

" I shall never go there. Papa ; — I am 
going to a better country. O, do believe me ! 
Don't you see, Papa, that I get weaker every 
day?" 

" Why do you insist that I shall believe such a 
cruel thing, Eva?" said her father. 

"Only because it is true, Papa: and, if you 
will believe it now, perhaps you will get to feel 
about it as I do." 

St. Clare closed his lips, and stood gloomily 
eyeing the long beautiful curls, which, as they 
were separated from the child's head, were laid 
one by one in her lap. She raised them up, 
looked earnestly at them, twined them around her 
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^hin flnger§, mi Ipdbed, ftpi» timQ to time, 
ftiqioD^y at J^sr father, 

" Papa, my strength fades away every day, and 
I know I mi|§t gq. Tlj^re §ure some things, I 
^§pt t9 sfffcy u^d 4p»— ttot J ought to dp; and 
ypu |Mn$ 9P unwilling to h^rve n^e speak a word on 
this subject. But it ?im§t oom^; there's no 
puttmg it off. Dq be wppg I should speak 

«My f?hU4, I w wa%g|" mi 8t Chure, 

Eva's hand with the other. 

" 'FbeP, f want tq sflp ^ ou|: pgopte together ; 
I bav^ sopie things I mmt say t9 tbem," SW^ 

" FTett," said St. Clare, in a tone of dry qpr 
jjur^ce. 

Miss Ophelia despatqh.ed a me^s^nger, fuad ^Qqn 
]bb^ w)iole of t)ie f erv^t^ were copyeiied in the 

rpqm. 

Eva lay back on her pillows ; her hair hanging 
^oosely about her face, her crimson cheeks con- 
trasting pai^lly with the ii^tens^ whiten(^s§ of 
her co]nplexio% and thp thin co^^puf of her 
lu^bs and features, and h§r {^ge soi^|-like ey^f 
§^ e^n^est}y on eygry oim^. 



^Fhe sQrv^ts \f ere struc|^ lyij^h a su44e& t^n^tiou. 
The iBipirityri |ai?^, J^ Ippg locfcf of bw cuij off 
fti^ lyipg by ^ei:, fcej? ^tbejr's ^yerted ia<je, and 
Marie's SfoH stn^pk atj (jnc© ^pp^ tb^ feejiftga qf ^ 
gepsitiv^ aq4 ii^pressible ^aqe ; an49 as tihey eaii}i9 
ip, tjiey lpok^4 me P» WPttay, ^igbed, wd shopk 
tb^if beads. SThgre wa§ g d§PP ^ileppe, UJo that 
gf a fep^. 

Eva r^ta^ berself, and loojced loftg ^d fiamestiy 
xom^ 9^ ^^^n^ <>^e* AU looked (3ad aod Q-ppi^e^ 
hensive. Many of the woiftjMj bid tbeir fiwjeQ in 
|bei]r ?fpvojxs\, 

" I sent for you all, my doft? fripp4§," sftid Eva, 
f f b^^^ I l<>ve you, I lpy§ ygu ^11 ; w^d J have 
s^i^thfjig tP s§y to ypu, wbich I ^p^t ypu always 
tg jregji^nbiF. . . , f . I ^m gpfeg to Je^ye yqu. 
In § lev vm^ Jf^^y yPH wfll §0© mp ^0 Tnore?'— 

Here the child was mterrupted by bursts pf 
gfp^ns, §pl^, ai^d l^Rientatio^, wbigh brpjce from 
^ pf esept, ^nd ix^ wbich b^i* slender Ypic§ w|is 
lost p^itirply. @hp wai^ & mp^^^i^t^ and then, 
speaking ii^ §^ tone'tjiat chepl^ed tl^e sobs pf all, 
^^s^4— 

« Jf ypij loye jn^ ypu x^m^ npt intie^ipt; x?i§ §9- 
Listen to what I ^y. I ]f ^t to spp^ ^ 79i\k 
abput ypuf spul£|. ..... ]^ny of you, I am 
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afraid, are very careless. You are thinking only 
about this world. I want you to remember that 
there is a beautiful world, where Jesus is. I am 
going there, and you can go there. It is for you 
as much as me. But, if you want to go there; 
you must not live idle, careless, thoughtless lives. 
You must be Christians. You must remember 
that each one of you can become angels, and be 

angels for ever If you want to be 

Christians, Jesus will help you. You must pray 
to him ; you must read " — 

The child checked herself, looked piteously at 
them, and said sorrowfully — 

" O, dear ! you catCt read, — ^poor souls ! " and 
she hid her face in the pillow and sobbed, while 
many a smothered sob from those she was ad- 
dressing, who were kneeling on the floor, aroused 
her, 

*^ Never mind," she said, rabing her face, and 
smiling brightly through her tears, " I have prayed 
for you ; and I know Jesus will help you, even if 
you can't read. Try all to do the best you can ; 
pray every day ; ask Him to help you, and get 
the Bible read to you whenever you can ; and I 
think I shall see you all in heaven." 

" Amen," was the murmured response from the 
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lips of Tom and Mammy, and some of the elder 
ones, who belonged to the church. The younger 
and more thoughtless ones, for the tune completely 
overcome, were sobbing, with their heads bowed 
upon their knees. 

" I know," said Eva, " you all love me.'* 

"Yes; oh, yes! indeed we do! Lord bless 
her ! " was the involuntary answer of all. 

" Yes, I know you do ! There isn't one of you 
that hasn't always been very kind to me ; and I 
want to give you something that, when you look 
at, you shall always remember me. I'm going to 
give all of you a curl of my hair ; and, when you 
look at it, think that I loved you and am gone to 
heaven, and that I want to see you all there." 

As each one took their gift. Miss Ophelia, who 
was apprehensive for the effect of all this excite- 
ment on her little patient, signed to each one to 
pass out of the apartment. 

At last all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

" Here, Uncle Tom," said Eva, " is a beautiful 
one for you. O, I am so happy, Uncle Tom, to 
think I shall see you in heaven — ^for Fm sure I 
shall ; and Mammy— dear, good, kind Mammy ! " 
she said, fondly throwing her arms round her old 
nurse — " I know you'll be there too/* 
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" d, Miss Eva, don't see how 1 dm live Wfthont 
ye, no bow ! " said the falthfiil creature. ** Teari 
lik^ ii^s just taking everytldhg off the place t5 
diicet ! " ktid Mammy gavfe ^iy t6 i, passion 6f 
grief. 

Miss Ophelia ptishefd h^r aiid Toiii gfently 
frdfn the kparttdeht, stud thought they wei^e all 
gone; btit, as she turned, l^Opi^y was standitt^ 
^ere. 

"Ither^ did jrou Start tip fr6m?'* shfe sdd, 
i^iiddeidy. 

*^I was hero," sild tdpsy; wlfiing th6 ted* 
ftok heir eyes. ^* 0, Miss Evk, Vfe be^ & WA 
^l ; biit woii*t ybii giV^ ^ ohe tbd ?" 

" Y^s, poor 1!6psy ! t6 be sure I will. Thfert— 
^Vety tiiae ybti Idok lit that, thicik th^'t I Idve' fou, 
and wanted you to be ii g6od girl !" 

'*0, MissEVa, I is tryin' V sdd Tdt)sy eariiestly • 
« but. Lor, it's so hard tO b^ gddd ! 1*iiafs likfe I 
an't feed to it, h6 ^ajrii !" 

" Jfesus khows it, T8^y ; Hd il S6rry ft)# you ; 
Me ^1 h^li) you." 

lUbpsf; with M Sj^te hid In Ke:^ Afirdn; #1^ 
siiehtly t^iss^fihofii ih^ aji&Hm^t byltCsigOpheM j 
Biit, iA ^ iftiiH; Hie Ud tU pri6i6tl^ 6uri it h# 
bosom. 
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«Y(W didn't give me a dtii-1, BV&," Md h^ 
father, smiUng ^adly. 

" They are aU youris, Pajiia/* Said she, firfniliSf 
_'^ yours and tianiin&'i ^ and yoti timst give d^ 
aunty as many ta sh6 wftnts. t ofily give th^ 
to attt pk)ior p^pl^ inyself^ b^eani^^ yoii kM4; 
Papa, they might be forgotten when I am j^oi^.** 
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fetA, aft^r this, declixied rapidljr ; tH#^ v^ M0 
&ore any dotibt of the event ; the foiidcH^ hdj^ 
coiild not be blifid^. Mer beautiM rboni ^SS 
ti^^W^ a sick todth ; »tid Miss Oph^ d8j^ knd 
MgRt p^orfHed the duiies of a hmk^. 

UMe Toiii, i6o, was much in Ev&'s r8oi^. TUfl 
child suffered much from nervous f e^l^sliiess^ i6A 
H ^s(ilf li relief to he^ to be carH6d ; dhd it ^as 
Tom'd grmm ddight tci c^fiy Kei" Uttld Mil 
tbhik in hi^ aiiilst, i^^»iing 6ii £ {>itt6^, h(rir t^ lUA 
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down her room, now out into the verandah ; and 
when the fresh sea-breezes blew from the lake — 
and the child felt freshest in the morning — ^he 
would sometimes walk with her under the orange- 
trees in the garden, or sitting down in some of 
their old seats, sing to her their favourite old 
hymns. 

Her father often did the same thing ; but his 
frame was slighter, and when he was weary, Eva 
would say to him — 

" O, Papa, let Tom take me. Poor fellow ! it 
pleases him ; and you know it's all he can do 
now, and he wants to do something V 

" So do I, Eva !" said her father. 
. "Well, Papa, you can do everything, and are 
everything to me. You read to me — ^you sit up 
nights — and Tom has only this one thing, and 
his singing ; and I know, too, that he does it 
easier than you can. He carries me so strong !" 

The desire to do something was not confined 
to Tom. Every servant in the establishment 
showed the same feeling, and in their way did 
what they could. 

. Poor Mammy's heart yearned towards her 
darling ; but she found no opportunity, night or 
day, as Marie declared that the state of her mind 
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was such, it was impossible for her to rest ; mi, 
of course, it was against her princi|>le8 to let any 
<me else rest. 

The friend who knew most of Eva's own 
imaginings and foreshadowings, was h^ ftithful 
bearer, Tom. To him she said what she would 
not disturb her &ther by saying, To him she 
imparted those mysterious intimations wjiich tbe 
soul feels as the cords begin to u|ibind» er0 it 
leaves its clay for ever. 

Tom, at last, would not sleep in his room, but 
lay all night in the outer verandah, ready to rouse 
at every call. 

'^Unde Tom, what alive have you taken to 
sleeping anywhere and everywhere, like a dog, 
for?" said Miss Ophelia. ''I thought you was 
one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie in btd 
in a Christian way." 

<Vldo, Miss Feely/' said Tom, mysteriously. 
" I do, but now "— 

« Well, what now?" 

" We mustn't speak loud ; Mas'r St. C?lare 
won't hear on't : but Miss Feely, you know th^e 
must be somebody watching for the bridegroom.'* 

" What do you mean, Tom ?" 

'^ You know it says in Scripture, ' At midni^t 
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there was a great cry made. Behold, the bride- 
groom eometh/ That's what I'm 'spectin' now, 
every night, Miss Feely, — and I couldn't sleep 
out o' hearin', no ways." 

"Why, Uncle Tom, what makes you think 
so?" 

" Miss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, He 
sends his Messenger in the soul. I must be thar, 
Miss Feely ; for when that ar blessed child goes 
into the kingdom, they'll open the door so wide, 
we'U all get a look in at the glory. Miss Feely." 

'^ Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more 
unwell than usual to-night ?" 

"No; but she telled me, this morning, she 
was coming nearer, — thar's them that tells it to 
the child, IVIiss Feely. It's the angels — 4t's the 
trumpet sound afore the break o' day,'" said 
Tom, quoting from a favourite hymn. 

This dialogue passed between Miss Ophelia 
and Tom, between ten and eleven, one evening 
after her arrangements had all been made for 
the night, when, on going to bolt her outer door, 
she found Tom stretched along by it, in the outer 
verandah. 

Eva had been unusually bright and cheerful 
that afternoon, and had sat raised in her bed, and 
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looked over all her little trinkets and precious 
things, and designated the friends to whom she 
would have them given; and her manner was 
more animated and her voice more natural than 
they had known it for weeks. Her father had 
been in in the evenings and had said that Eva 
appeared more like her former self than ever she 
had done since her sickness ; and when he kissed 
her for the night, he* said to Miss Ophelia — 
*' Cousin, we may keep her with us, after all ; she 
is certainly better ;" and he had retired with a 
lighter heart in his bosom than he had had there 
for weeks. 

But at midnight — strange mystic hour!— 
when the veil between the frail present and the 
eternal future grows thin — then came the mes- 
senger! 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of one 
who stepped quickly. It was Miss Ophelia, who 
had resolved to sit up all night with her little 
charge, and who, at the turn of the night, had 
discerned what experienced nurses significantly 
call "a change." The outer door was quickly 
opened, and Tom, who was watching outside, was 
on the alert in a moment. 

*^ Go for the doctor, Tom ! lose not a moment^" 
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said Miss Opheliit ; and^ stepping acifoss the room, 
she rapped at St. Clare's door. 

" Cousin," she said, " I wish you would 
come." 

Thoai^ words fell on his heart like clods upon 
a coffin. Why did they ? fie was up and in the 
room in an instant, and bending over Eva, who 
still slept. 

What was it he saw that made his heart stand 
still? Why was no word spoken between the 
two ? Thou canst say, who hast seen that same 
expression on the face dearest to thee ; — ^that look, 
indescribable, hopeless, unmistakeable, that says 
to thee that thy beloved is no longer thine. 

On the face of the child, however, there was 
no ghastly imprint, — only a high and almost 
sublime expression, — the overshadowing jpresence 
of spiritual natures, the dawning of immortal life 
in that childish soul. 

They stood there so still, gazing upon her, 
that even the ticking of the watch seemed too 
loud. In a few moments Tom returned with the 
doctor. He entered, gave one look, and stood 
silent as the rest. 

^^When did this change take place?" said he, 
in a low whii^r, to Miss Ophelia. 
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^^ About the turn of the night/' was the reply. 

Marie, roused by the entrance of the doctor, 
appeared, hurriedly, from the next room. 

" Augustine ! Cousin !— oh !— what ! " she hur- 
riedly began. 

''Hush!" saidStOlare, hoarsely; "sheisdying!" 

Mammy heard the words, and flew to awaktti 
the servants. The house was soon roused — lights 
were seen, footsteps beard, anxious faces thronged 
the verandah, and looked tearfuUy through the 
glass doors; but St. Clare heard and said no- 
thing,~he saw only that hok on thq face of the 
little sleeper. 

'' O, if she would only wake, and speak onoe 
more 1 " he said ; and, stooping over her, he spoke 
in her ear — "Eva, darling !" 

The large blue eyes unclosed,— a sHiile passed 
over her face ;'-she tried to raise her bead and to 
speak. 

"Do you know me, Eva?" 

" Dear Papa," said the child, with a last ejQfort, 
throwing her arms about his neck. In a moment 
they dropped again, and, as St. Clare rabed his 
head, he saw a spasm of mortal agony pass over 
the face, — she struggled for breath, and threw up 
her little hands. 
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"O, God, this is dreadful!" he said, turning 
away in agony, and wringing Tom's hand, scarce 
conscious what he was doing. " O, Tom, my boy, 
it is killing me !" 

Tom had his master's hand between his own ; 
and, with tears streaming down his dark cheeks, 
looked up for help where he had always been used 
to look. 

"Pray that this may be cut short!" said St. 
Clare, — " this wrings my heart." 

" O, bless the Lord ! it's over,— it's over, dear 
Master !" said Tom ; "look at her." 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted, — the large clear eyes rolled up and 
fixed. Ah, what said those eyes, that spoke so 
much of heaven ? Earth was past, and earthly 
pain ; but so solemn, so mysterious was the tri- 
umphant brightness of that face, that it checked 
even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed around 
her in breathless sillness, 

" Eva," said St. Clare, gently. 

She did not hear. 

" O, Eva, tell us what you see ! What is it ?" 
said her father. 

A bright, a glorious smile passed over her 
face, and she said, brokenly— "O! love— joy— 
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peace!" gave one sigh, and passed from death 
unto life ! 

Farewell, beloved child! the bright, eternal 
doors have closed after thee; we shall see thy 
sweet face no more. O, woe for them who 
watched thy entrance into heaven, when they 
shall wake and find only the cold grey sky of 
daily life, and thou gone for ever ! 



CHAPTER XVn. 

** THIS IS THE LAST OF EARTH."— Jb^n Q. Adatns. 

REUNION. 

The statuettes and pictures in Eva's room were 
shrouded in white napkins, and only hushed 
breathings and muffled foot-falls were heard 
there, and the light stole in solemnly through 
windows partially darkened by closed blinds. 

The bed was" draped in white; and there, 
beneath the drooping angel -figure, lay a little 
sleeping form — sleeping never to waken ! 

There were still flowers on the shelves, — all 
white, delicate, and fragrant, with graceful, droop- 
ing leaves. Eva's little table, covered mih white. 
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bote on it her favourite vsae, with a single white 
moss rose-bud in it. Even now, while St. Clare 
stood there thinking, little Bosa tripped sofUy 
into the chamber with a basket of white flowers. 
She stepped back when she saw St. Glare, and 
stopped respectfully ; but, seeing that he did not 
obdeirve her, she came forward to place in the 
small hands a fair cape jessamine, and, with 
admirable taste, disposed other flowers around 
the couch. 

The door opened again, and Topsy, her eyes 
swelled with crying, appeared^ holding some- 
thing under her apron. Rosa made a quick, 
forbidding gesture ; but she took a step into the 
room. 

'* You must go <)yit," s^d i^os^, in a shairp, 
positive whisper ; " y<w haven't a^y busineff 
here!" 

" Q, do let pie ! I brought a flower — such a 
pretty one ! " said "yopsy, boliUng up a half- 
blown tea rose-^u4« " ^o let me put just one 
there." 

Get along ! " said Bosa, more decidedly. 
Let her stay!" said St. Clare, suddenly 
stamping^ his foot. " She shall come." 

^sa suddenly recreated, an4 ^opsy <)ftme 
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forward and laid her offering at the foot of 
the corpse ; then suddenly, with ft wil4 
and bitter cry, she threw herself on the floor 
alongside the bed, and wept, and moaned 
aloud. 

Miss Ophelia hastened into the room, and tried 
to raise and silence her ; but in vain. 

'< 0, Miss Eva! Miss £va! I wish Ts dea4 
too,— J do ! " 

There was a piercing w^dness in the cry ; the 
blood flushe4 ^^ ^^* Glare's white, marbl^like 
faoe, and the first tears he ha4 shed since pva 
died stood in his eyes. 

'f Qet up, child," said Miss Ophelia, in a 
softened voice ; " don't cry so. Miss Eva is gone 
to heaven ; she is an angel.'' 

" Put I can't see her !" sai4 ^opsy. " I never 
shall see {^ei* !'• siid she sobbe4 again* 

They all stood a moment in silence. 

"/S3W said she loved me," said Topsy — "she 
did ! Q, dear ! oh, dear ! there an't nobody left 
now — ^there an't ! ' 

« That's true enough," said St. Clare ; " but 
^q/' he sai4 to l^pss Ophelia, " see if you can't 
comfort t}ie poor creature." 

" I jist wish f hadn't never been bom," said 
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Topsy. " I didn't want to be born, no ways ; 
and I don't see no use on't." 

Miss Ophelia raised her gently, but firmly, and 
took her from the room ; but, as she did so, some 
tears fell from her eyes. 

" Topsy, you poor child," she said, as she led 
her into her room, " don't give up ! / can love 
you, though I am not like that dear little child. 
I hope I've learnt something of the love of Christ 
from her. I can love you ; I do, and I'll try to 
help you to grow up a good Christian girl." 

Miss Ophelia's voice was more than her words, 
and more than that were the honest tears that 
fell down her &ce. From that hour she acquired 
an influence over the mind of the destitute child 
that she never lost. 

'^ O, my Eva, whose little hour on earth did so 
much of good," thought St. Clare, " what account 
have I to give for my long years ?" 

There were, for a while^ soft whisperings and 
foot-falls in the chamber, as one after another 
stole in, to look at the dead ; and then came the 
little coffin; and then there was a funeral, and 
carriages drove to the door, and strangers came 
and were seated ; and there were white scarfs and 
ribbons, and crape bands, and mourners dressed 
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in black crape ; and there were words read from 
the Bible, and prayers offered ; and St. Clare 
walked beside the others, down to a little place 
at the bottom of the garden, and there, by the 
mossy seat where she and Tom had talked, and 
sung, and read so often, was the little grave. 
St. Clare stood beside it — looked vacantly down : 
he saw them lower the little coffin ; he heard, 
dimly, the solemn words, " I am the Resurrection 
and the Life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live ;" and, as the earth 
was cast in and filled up the little grave, he could 
not realise that it was his Eva they were hiding 
from his sight. 

Nor was it ! — not Eva, but only the frail seed 
of that bright, immortal form with which she 
shall yet come forth, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus ! 

In a few days the St. Clare family were back 
again in the city; and St. Clare walked the 
streets busily, and strove to fill up the chasm in 
his heart, with hurry and bustle, and change of 
place ; and people who saw him in the street, or 
met him at the cafe, knew of his loss only by the 
weed on his hat. And week after week glided 
away in the St. Clare mansion, and the waves of 
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life settled back to their usual flow, where that 
little bark had gone down. 

Still St. Clare was, in many respects, another 
man. He read his little Eva's Bible seriously 
and honestly ; he thought more soberly and prac- 
tically of his duties to his servants ; and one 
thing he did, soon after his return to New- 
Orleans, and that was to commence the legal 
steps necessary to Tom's emancipation, which was 
to be perfected as soon as he could get through 
the necessary formalities. Meantime, he attached 
himself to Tom more and more every day. In 
all the wide world there was nothing that seemed 
to remind him so much of Eva ; and he would 
insist on keeping him constantly about him. Nor 
would any one have wondered at it, who had seen 
the expression of aff^tion and devotion with 
which Tom continually followed his young master. 

*' Well, Tom," said St. Clare, the day after he 
had commenced the legal formalities for his enfran- 
chisement, ^' Fm going to make a freeman of you ; 
so, have your trunk packed, and get ready to set 
out for Kentuck.*' 

The sudden light of joy that shone in Tom's 
face as he raised his hands to heaven, his empha- 
tic ^^ Bless the Lord ! " rather discomposed St. 
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Clare ; he did not like it that Tom should be so 
ready to leave him. 

" You haven't had such very bad times here, 
that you need be in such a rapture, Tom," he 
said, drily. 

" No, no, Mas'r ! 'tan't that, — it's bein' a free 
man I That's what Fm joyin' for." 

" Why, Tom, don't you think, for your own 
part, you've been better off than to be free ? " 

" No, indeed, Mas'r St. Clare, " said Tom, with 
a flash of energy. " No, indeed !" 

"Why, Tom> you couldn't possibly have 
earned, by your work, such clothes and such 
living as I have given you." 

*^ Ejiows all that, Mas'r St. Clare ; Mas'r's 
been too good : but, Mas'r, I'd rather have poor 
clothes, poor house, poor everything, and have 
'em mine, than have the best, and have 'em any 
man's else, — I had so, Mas'r; I think it's natur', 
Mas'r." 

" I suppose so, Tom, and you'll be going off 
and leaving me in a month or so," he added, 
rather discontentedly. '* Though why you 
shouldn't, no mortal knows," he said in a gayer 
tone; and, getting up, he began to walk the 
floor 
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" Not while MasV is in trouble," said Tom. 
'' m stay with Mas'r as long as he wants me,— 
so as I can be any use." 

The poor servants sadly felt the loss of their 
young mistress, especially poor old Mammy and 
Topsy. 

One day, when Topsy had been sent for by 
Miss Ophelia, she came, hastily thrusting some- 
thing into her bosom. 

" What are you doing there, you limb ? 
YouVe been stealing something. 111 be bound," 
said the imperious little Bosa, who had been sent 
to call her, seizing her, at the same time, roughly 
by the arm. 

" You go long, Miss Rosa!" said Topsy, 
pulling from her; " 'tan't none o* your busi- 
ness?" 

" None o' your sa'ce ! " said Bosa. " I saw 
you hiding something,— I know yer tricks," and 
Bosa seized her arm, and tried to force her hand 
into her bosom, while Topsy, enraged, kicked and 
fought valiantly for what she considered her 
rights. The clamour and confusion of the battle 
drew Miss Ophelia and St. Clare both to the 
spot* 

'^ She's been stealing ! " said Bosa. 
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" I ha'n't, neither !'* vociferated Topsy, sobbing 
with passion. 

" Give me that, whatever it is ! " said Miss 
Ophelia, firmly. 

Topsy hesitated; but, on a second order, pulled 
out of her bosom a little parcel done up in the 
foot of one of her old stockings. 

Miss Ophelia turned it out. There was a small 
book, which had been given to Topsy by Eva, 
containing a single verse of Scriptiure arranged 
for every day in the year, and in a paper the 
curl of hair that she had given her on that 
memorable day when she had taken her last 
farewell. 

St. Clare was a good deal affected at the sight 
of it ; the little book had been rolled in a long 
strip of black crape, torn from the funeral 
weeds. 

" What did you wrap this round the book for?" 
said St. Clair, holding up the crape. 

" 'Cause, — ^'cause, — ^'cause 'twas Miss Eva. O, 
don't take 'em away, please !" she said ; and, 
sitting flat down on the floor, and putting her 
apron over her head, she began to sob vehe- 
mently. 

It was a curious mixture of the pathetic and 
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the ludicrous, — the little old stocking, — black 
crape, — ^text-book, — ^fair soft curl, — and Topsy's 
utter distress. 

St. Clare smiled ; but there were tears in his 
^y6s, ad he said— 

" Come, come, — don't cry; you shall have 
them ;" and, putting them together, he threw 
them into her lap, and drew Miss Ophelia into the 
parlour. 

*^ I really think you can make something of 
that concern," he said, pointing with his thumb 
backward over his shoulder, ibiy mind that is 
capable of a real sorrow is capable of good. Tou 
must try and do something with her." 

'* The child has improved greatly," said Miss 
Ophelia, *^1 have great hopes of her ; but, Augus- 
tine," she said, laying h^ hand on his arm, 
'^ one thing I want to ask ; whose is this child to 
be ? — yours or mine ? '* 

" Why, I gave her to yo«," said Augustine. 

"But not legally; — I want her to be mine 
legally," said Miss Ophelia. 

" Well, weU," sidd St. Clare, « I will •," and he 
sat down, and unfolded a newspaper to read. 

" But I want it done now," said Miss Ophelia. 

** Whaf s your hurry ?" 
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" Because norv is the only time there ever is to 
do a thing in," said Miss Ophelia. " Come, now, 
here's paper, pen, and ink; just write a paper." 
So St. Clare wrote the paper and signed it. 
" Now," said Miss Ophelia, " I can protect her. 
Augustine," she said, presently, " have you ever 
made any provision for your servants, in case of 
your death ? " 

" No," said St. Clare. 

" Then all your indulgence to them may prove 
a great cruelty, by-and-by." 

St. Clare had often thought the same thing 
himself; but he answered, " Well, I mean to 
make a provision, by-and-by." 

" When ? " said Miss OpheKa. 

** O, one of these days." 

« What if you should die first?" 

" Cousin, what's the matter ?" said St. Clare, 
laying down his paper and looking at her. " Do 
you think I show symptoms of yellow fever or 
cholera?" 

*•' * In the midst of life we are in death,^ " said 
Miss Ophelia. 

St. Clare rose up, and laying the paper down 
carelessly, walked to the door that stood open on 
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the verandah, to put an end to a conversation that 
w^s not agreeable to him. 

^^ i believe I'll go down street a few inomentsy 
and hear the news io-night/' he said. 

He took his hat and passed oiit. 

Tom followed him to the passage, oui bi the 
court, and askea if he should attend him. 

« No, my boy," said St. Clare. " 1 stall be 
back in an hour.'' 

d?om sat down iii the verandah. It was a 
beautiful moonlight evening, and te sat watchiiig 
the rising and falling spray of the fountain, and 
listening to its murmur. Tom thbiight of his 
home, and that he should soon be a free man, 
and able to return to it at will. He thought how 
he should work to buy ihe freedom of his wife 
and boys. And then his thoughts passed on to 
the beautiful Eva, whoni he now thought of 
among the angels ; and he thought till he almost 
fancied thstt that brigtil face and golden hair 
were looking upon him, out of the spray of the 
fountain. And so, musing, he fell asleep, and 
dreamed he saw her coming bounding towards 
him, just as she used to come, with a wreath of 
jessamine in her hair, her cheeks brighi, aiid h^r 
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e^es kdiant with delight; but as he looked she 
seemed to rise from the ground ; her cheeks wore 
a palisr hue — her eyes had a deep, divine radi- 
ance, a golden halb seemed around her head, — 
and she vanished from his sight ; and Tom was 
kwakehed fcy a loud knocking, and a sound of 
many voices at ihe gate. 

Be hastened to undo it ; and, with smothered 
voices arid heavy tread, came several men, bring- 
ihg k body, wrapped in a cloak, and lying on a 
shutter. The light of the lamp fell full on the 
face ; and Tom gave a wild cry of amazement 
and despair, that rang through all the galleries, 
as tiie men advanced, with their burden,- to the 
bperi parlour door, where Miss Ophelia still sat 
knitting. 

St. Clare had tuined into a cafe to look over 
an evetiing paper. As he was reading, an aflfray 
arose between two gentlemen in the room; who 
were both partially intoxicated. St. Clare and 
oiie or two others made an eiSbrt to separate 
them, and St. Clare received a fatal stab in the 
side with ia bowie-knife, which he was attempting 
to wrest from one of them. 

The house was full of cries and lamentations, 
shrieks and screams ; servants tearing their hair^ 
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throwing themselves on the ground, or running 
distractedly about, lamenting. Tom and Miss 
Ophelia alone seemed to have any presence of 
mind, for Marie was in strong hysterics. 

The physician now arrived, and made his 
examination. It was evident, from the expression 
of his face, that there was no hope. 

St. Clare opened his eyes, and looked fixedly 
on the distressed servants, whom Miss Ophelia 
and the doctor were trying to urge from the 
apartment. " Poor creatures !" he said ; and an 
expression of bitter self-reproach passed over his 
face ; he lay with his eyes shut, but it was evident 
that he wrestled with bitter thoughts. After a 
while he laid his hand on Tom's, who was kneel- 
ing beside him, and said, " Tom ! poor fellow !" 

" What, mas'r?" said Tom, earnestly. 

"I am dying!" said St. Clare, pressing his 
hand; "pray!" 

And Tom did pray, with all his mind and 
strength, for the soul that was passing, — the soul 
that seemed looking so steadily and mournfully 
from those large melancholy blue eyes. 

When Tom ceased to speak, St. Clare reached 
out and took his hand, looking earnestly at him 
but saying nothing. He closed his eyes, but still 
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retained his hold; for in the gates of eternity 
the black hand and the white hold each other 
with an equal clasp. He murmured softly to 
himself, at broken intervals — 

" Think, oh, Jesas, for what reason. 
Thou endnrest earthy and spite, and treason, 
Nor me lose in that dread season." 

So he lay for a few moments. They saw that 
the mighty hand was on him. Just before the 
spirit parted he opened his eyes, with a sud- 
den light as of joy and recognition, and said, 
^^ Mother ! " and then he was gone ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE UNPROTECTED, AND THE SLAVE WAREHOUSE. 

We often hear of the distress of the negro ser- 
vants, on the loss ofa kind master ; and with good 
reason, for no creature on God's earth is left more 
utterly unprotected and desolate than the slave in 
these circumstances. 
When St. Glare breathed his last^ tost^yt ^^sA 
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consternation took hold of all the household. He 
had been stricken down so in a mpmept, ip the 
flower and stren^h of his youth ! Every room 
and gallery of the house resounded with sob^ ^d 
shrieks of despair, for the servants well knew the 
unfeeling character of the mistress in whose hands 
they were left. All knew very well that the in- 
dulgences which had been accorded to them were 
not from their mistress but from their n^aster, and 
that, now he was gone, there would be no screen 
between them and every tyrannous infliction which 
a temper soured by affliction might devise. 

A few days after St. Clare's death, Tom was 
standing musing by the balconies, when he was 
joined by Adolph, the valet, who, since the death 
of his master, had been entirely crest-fallen and 
disconsolate. 

" Do ye know, Tom, that we've all got to be 
sold?" said Adolph. 

" How did you hear that ?" said Tom. 

^' I heard it when missis was t^k|pg with thf) 
lawyer. In a few days we shall all be se^t o^ tg 
auction, Tom." 

" The Lord's will be done ! " said Tom, fol<|igg 
his arms and sighing heavily. 

*^ We'll pever ^et another such a mas}^rj|" s^d 
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Adolph, apprehensively ; " but I'd rather be sold 
than take my chance under missis." 

Tom turned away ; his heart was full. The 
hope of liberj;y, the thought of distant wife and 
children rose up before his patient soul, as to the 
mariner shipwrecked almost in port rises the 
vision of the chiu'ch spire and loving roofs of his 
native viUaffe, seen over the top of some black 
wave only for one last farewell. The poor old 
soul had such a singular, unaccountable prejudice 
in favour of liberty, that it was a hard wrench for 
him ; and the more he said, " Thy will be done," 
the worse he felt. 

He sought Miss Ophelia, who, ever since Eva's 
death, had treated him with marked and respectful 
kindness. 

" Miss Feely," he said, '* Mas'r St. Clai'e pro- 
mised me my freedom. He told me that he had 
begun to take it out for me ; and now, perhaps, 
if Miss Feely would be good enough to speak 
about it to missis, she would feel like goin' on with 
it, as it was Mas'r St. Clare's wish." 

" I'll speak for you, Tom, and do my best," 
said Miss Ophelia ; " but if it depends on Mrs. 
St. Clare, I can't hope much for you ; nevertheless, 
I will try." 
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So the good soul gathered herself up, and, 
taking her knitting, resolved to go into Marie's 
room, be as agreeable as possible, and negotiate 
Tom's case with all the skill of which she wa« 
mistress. 

" There's one thing I wanted to speak with you 
about," said Miss Ophelia. " Augustine promised 
Tom his liberty, and began the legal forms neces- 
sary to it. I hope you will use your influence to 
have it perfected." 

'< Indeed I shall do no such thing ! " said Marie^ 
sharply, " Tom is one of the most valuable ser- 
vants on the place; it couldn't be afforded any 
way. Besides, what does he want of liberty? 
He's a great deal better off as he is." 

" But he does desire it very earnestly, and his 
master promised it," said Miss Ophelia, 

I dare say he does want it," said Marie ; 
they all want it, just because they are a discon- 
tented set — always wanting what they haven't got." 

*' But Tom is so steady, industrious, and pious." 

" O, you needn't tell me ! I've seen a hundred 
like him. He'll do very well as long as he's taken 
care of — that's all." 

"Well," said Miss Ophelia, energetically, "I 
know it was one of the last wishes of your husband 
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that Tom should have his liberty ; it was one of 
the promises that he made to dear little Eva on 
her deathbed, and I should not think you would 
feel at liberty to disregard it." 

Marie had her face covered with her handker?- 
chief at this appeal, and began sobbing and using 
her smelling-bottle with great vehemence. 

"Everybody goes against me!" she said. "Every- 
body is so inconsiderate ! I shouldn't have ex- 
pected that you would bring up all these remem- 
brances of my troubles to me — it's so inconsiderate ! 
But nobody ever does consider — my trials are 
so peculiar! It's so hard, that when I had 
only one daughter she should have been taken ! 
and when I had a husband that just exactly suited 
me — and Fm so hard to be suited ! — he should be 
taken ! And you seem to have so little feeling 
for me, and keep bringing it up to me so care- 
lessly, when you know how it overcomes me ! I 
suppose you mean well, but it is very inconsiderate 
— very!" And Marie sobbed and gasped for 
breath, and called Mammy to open the window, 
and to bring her the camphor-bottle, and to bathe 
her head and unhook her dress. And in the 
general confusion that ensued Miss Ophelia made 
her escape to her apartment. 
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She saw at once that it would do no good to 
say anything more; she therefore did the next 
best thing she could for Tom — she wrote a lettier 
to Mrs. Shelby for him, stating his troubles, and 
urging them to his relief. 

iThe next day, Tom and Adolph, and some fiaJf 
a dozen other servants, wpre marched down to 
a slave warehouse, to await the convenience of 
the trader, who was gpin^ to make up a lot for 
auction. 

Tom had with him quite a sizeable trunk full of 
clothing, as had most others of them. They werg 
ushered for the night into a long room, where 
many other men, of all ages, sizes, and shades of 
' complexion were assemble^, jnd from whiph 
roars pf laughter and unthinking merrimefit were 
proceeding. 

"Ah, ha! that's right. Go it, boys — go it!" 
said Mr. Skeggs, the keeper. *f My people ^e 
always so merry! Sambo, I see! he said, 
speaking approvingly to a burly negro who was 
performing tricks of low buffoonery, which occa- 
sioned the shouts which Tom had heard. 

As might be imagined, Tom was \a no humour 
to join these proceedings ; and therefore, setting 
his trunk as far as possible from the noisy ^oup. 
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he sat down on it, and leaned Ms face against the 
wall. 

'' ^at dat ar nigger doin' here ?" said Sfiiiabo, 
coming up to Tom, after Mr. Skeggs had lef|; the 
room. Sambo was a full blac]^, of great ^e^ 
very lively, voluble, and full of trick pid grimace. 

" What you doin' here f " said Sambo, qppiipg 
up to Tom, and poking him fac(^t;iously in the 
side. "Meditatin', eh?" 

'* I am to be sold at the auction to-morrowJ ' 
said Tom, (][uietly. 

" Sold at auction — haw ! haw ! boys, an't this 
yer fun ? I wish I wa|^ gwine that ar way !— tejj 
ye, wouldn't I make em lauffh ? But how is it— 
dis yer whole lot ffwine to-morrow ?" said Sambo, 
laying his hai^d freely on Adolph's shoulder. 

"Please to let me alone ! " saidAdolph, ^erc^Jy. 

" Lor, now, }iow touchy wq is— w^ white {iig- 
gers ! Look at us, now !'' and Sambo gave a ludi- 
crous imitation of Adolph's maimer ; " Jiere's dp 
airs and graces. We's been in a good family, I 
specs. 

" Yes,'' said Adolph ^ « I belonged to the St. 
Clare family." 

" Lor, you d|d ! 'Spects they's gwine to trade 
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ye off with a lot o' cracked tea-pots and sich 
like !" said Sambo, with a provoking grin. 

Adolph, enraged at this taunt, flew furiously at 
his adversary, swearing and striking on every side 
of him. The rest laughed and shouted, and the 
uproar brought the keeper to the door. 

" What now, boys ? Order — order ! '' he said, 
coming in and flourishing a large whip. 

All fled in different directions except Sambo, 
who, presuming on the favour which the keeper 
had to him as a licensed wag, stood his ground, 
ducking his head with a facetious grin, whenever 
the master made a dive at him. 

" Lor, mas'r, 'tant us — we's reglar stiddy — ^it's 
these yer new hands; they's real aggravatin' — 
kinder pickin' at us, all time ! " said Sambo. 

The keeper, at this, turned upon Tom and 
Adolph, and distributing a few kicks and cuffs 
without much inquiry, and leaving general orders 
for all to be good boys and go to sleep, left the 
apartment. 

Beneath a splendid dome were men of all na- 
tions, moving to and fro over the marble pave. 
On every side of the circular area were little tri- 
bunes, or stations, for the use of speakers and 
auctioneers ; on the other side was a group, wait- 
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ing the moment of sale to begin. And here we 
may recognise the St. Clare servants — Tom, 
Adolph, and others — awaiting their turn with 
anxious and dejected faces. Yarious spectators, 
intending to purchase, or not intending, as the 
case might be, gathered around the group, hand- 
ling, examining, and commenting on their various 
points and faces with the same freedom that a set 
of jockeys discuss the merits of a horse. 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining the 
multitude of faces thronging around him for one 
whom he would wish to call master. He saw 
abundance of men — great, burly, gruff men ; 
little, chirping, dried men; long-favoured, lank, 
hard men ; and every variety of stubbed-looking, 
commonplace men, but he saw no St. Clare. 

A little before the sale commenced, a short, 
broad, muscular man, in a checked shirt consider- 
ably open at the bosom, and pantaloons much the 
worse for dirt and wear, elbowed his way through 
the crowd, like one who is going actively into a 
business ; and coming up to the group, began to 
examine them systematically. From the moment 
that Tom saw him approaching, he felt an imme- 
diate and revolting horror at him, that increased 
as he came near. He was evidently, though 



i 
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siiort, of gigantic strength. He had a roiiiid, 
bullet head, large, light grey eyes, with their 
shaggy, sandy eye-brows, and stifi*, wiry, sun- 
biirhed hair; his large, coarse mouth was distended 
with tobskico ; his hands were immensely large, 
kairy, sun-burnt, frclckled, and very diriy, and 
garhished with long nails, in a very foiil cohdi- 
tioii. The inan proceedied to a very free persohid 
examinatioii of the lot. He seized Toin by t^e 
jaw, and |>ulled open his inouth to inspect his 
teeth ; mieide him strip up his sleeve to show his 
muscle ; turned him round, made him jump and 
spnng, to show his paces. 

'* Where was you raised V he added briefly to 
these investigations. 

" In Kinttick, mas'r,'* said Tom, looking about, 
as if for deliverahce. 

" What have voii done ?" 

" Had care of mas'r's fkrm," said Tom. 

" Likely story !" said the other, shortly, as he 
passed on. He paused a moment before Dblph ; 
then spitting a discharge of tobacco-jiiice on his 
Tirell-blacked boots, and giving a coiitemptuous 
" Umph ! " he walked on. 

Addph was tmbcked off at a good sum, and the 
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other servants of the St. Clare lot went to various 
bidders. 

"Now up with you, boy! d'ye hear?*' said 
the auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped ti|>Bn th^ bldbi^ ^ye a few anxious 
looks round ; all seemed mingled in a common, 
indistinct noise, t&l there dine the final thump of 
the hammer, and the clear ring on the last syllable 
of the word " doUars/' as the auctioner announced 
his price, andl?om was made over. He had a 
master. 

He was pushed from the block ; the short, bullet- 
headed man seized fiim roughly by the shoulder, 
pushed hini to one side, saying, in a harsh voice, 
" Stand there, you I " 

His master is Mr. tiCgree, who owns a cotton 
plantation oil the fied Biver. He is pustied along 
into the same lot wiih two other men, and goes 6fi 
with a heavy hearL 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 



BARK PLACES. 



On the lower part of a small, mean boat, on 
the Bed Biver, Tom sat, — chains on his wrists, 
chains on his feet, and a weight heavier than 
chains on his heart. All had faded from his 
sky — moon and stars ; all had passed by him as 
the trees and banks were now passing, to return 
no more. Kentucky home, with wife and chil- 
dren, and indulgent owners: St. Glare home, 
with all its refinements and splendours ; the 
golden head of Eva, with its saint-like eyes ; the 
proud, gay, handsome, seemingly careless yet 
ever kind St. Clare ; hours of ease and indulgent 
leisure, — all gone! and in place thereof, what 
remains ? 

Mr. Simon Legree, Tom's master, had pur* 
chased slaves at one place and another in New 
Orleans to the number of eight, and driven 
them, handcuffed, in couples of two and two, 
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down to the good steamer Pirate, which lay at 
the levee, ready for a trip up the Red River. 

Having got them fairly on board, and the boat 
being off, he came round. Stopping opposite to 
Tom, who had been attired for sale in his best 
broadcloth suit, with well-starched linen and 
shining boots, he briefly expressed himself as 
follows : — 

" Stand up." 

Tom stood up. 

"Take off that stock!" and as Tom, encum- 
bered by his fetters, proceeded to do it, he 
assisted him, by pulling it, with no gentle hand, 
from his neck, and putting it in his pocket. 

Legree now turned to Tom's trunk, which, 
previous to this he had been ransacking, and 
taking from it a pair of old pantaloons and a 
dilapidated coat, which Tom had been wont to 
put on about his stable-work, he said, liberating 
Tom's hands from the handcuffs, and pointing to 
a recess in among the boxes — 

" You go there, and put these on." 

Tom obeyed, and in a few moments returned. 

" Take off your boots," said Mr. Legree. 

Tom did so. 

" There," said the former, throwing him a pair 
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of coarse, stout shoes, sudi as were common 
among the slaves — " put these on." 

In Tom's hurried exchange he had not for- 
gotten to transfer his dierished Bible to h» 
pocket. It was well he did so ; ior Mr. l/egree^ 
having refitted Tom's handcuffs^ proceeded deli- 
berately to investigate the contents of his pod^ts. 
He drew out a silk handkerchief and put it into 
his own pocket. Several little trifles, which Tom 
had treasured, chiefly because they had amused 
Eva, he looked upon with a contemptuous grunt, 
and tossed them over his shoulder into Uie 
river. 

Tom's hymn-book, which, in his htmy be Ymd 
forgotten, he now held up and turned over. 

" Humph ! pious, to be sure. So, what's yer 
name, — you belong to the church, eh?" 

" Yes, mas'r," said Tom, firmly. . 

" Well, I'll soon have Huxt out of you. N<rw, 
mind yourself," he said, with a stamp and a fieree 
glance of his grey eye directed at Tom; ** T'lH 
your church now ! You understand, — ydu've got 
to be as J say." 

Something within the silent blaek man an- 
swered, No ! and, as if repeated by an ittvii^le 
voice, oame the words of an <M prophetie scroll. 
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iui Eva had often read them to him — ^^ 7ear not ! 
for I hare redeemed thee. I have called thee l^ 
my name. Thou art mine !" 

But Bimon Jjegree heard no voice. That voice 
b one he never shall hear. He only glared 
for a moment on the downcast face of Tom, and 
walked off. He took Tom's trunk, which con- 
tained a very neat and abundant wardrobe, to 
the forecastle, where it was soon surrounded by 
various hands of the boat. With much laughing, 
at the expense of niggers who tried to be gentle- 
men, the articles very readily were sold to one 
and another, and the empty trunk finally put up 
at auction. It was a good joke they all thought, 
especially to see how Tom looked affcer his things, 
as they were going this way and that; and then 
the auction of the trunk, — ^that was funnier than 
all, and occasioned abundant witticisms. Mean- 
time the boat moved on — ^freighted with its 
weight of sorrow — up the red, muddy, turbid 
current, through the abrupt, tortuous windings 
of the Bed Biver; and sad eyes gazed wearily 
on the steqp red-clay banks as they glided by 
in dreary sameness. At last the boat stopped 
let a small town, and L^ree^ with hb party, 
disembarked. 
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Trailing wearily behind a rude wagon, and 
over a rude road, Tom and his associates now 
faced onward. 

In the wagon was seated Simon Legree ; and 
some women, still fettered together, were stowed 
away with some baggage in the back part of it ; 
and the whole company were seeking Legree's 
plantation, which lay a good distance off. 

It was a wild, forsaken road, now winding 
through dreary pine-barrens, where the wind 
whispered mournfully ; and now over log cause- 
ways, through long cypress swamps, the doleful 
trees, rising out of the slimy, spongy ground, 
hung with long wreaths of funereal black moss ; 
while ever and anon the loathsome form of the 
mocassin snake might be seen sliding among 
broken stumps and shattered branches that lay 
here and there rotting in the water. 

Simon rode on, however, apparently well 
pleased^ occasionally pulling away at a flask of 
spirit which he kept in his pocket. 

^' I say, you!" he said, as he turned back and 
caught a glance at the dispirited faces around 
him. " Strike up a song, boys — come !" 

The men looked at each other, and the ^^came" 
was repeated with a smart crack of the whip 
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which the driver carried in his hands. Tom 
began a hymn— 

" Jerasalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me ! 
When shall mj sorrows have an end. 
Thy joys when shall" 

" Shut up ! " roared Legree. " I say, tune up 
now something real rowdy— quick ! " 

One of the other men struck up one of those 
unmeaning songs common among the slaves — 

'*Mas'r seed me cotch a *coon, 
High, hoys, high! 
He laugh*d to split, — d'ye see the moon, 

Ho! ho! ho! boys, ho! 
Ho! yo! hi— el oh!" 

The singer appeared to make up the song to 
his own pleasure, generally hittmg on rhyme, 
without much attempt at reason; and all the 
party took up the chorus at intervals ; and sad it 
was to hear them, with their heavy hearts, singing 
to please their master — 

"Ho! ho! ho! boys, oh! 
High — e— oh! high — e~ho!" 

At length their journey ended, and the wagon 
rolled up a weedy gravel walk. The house looked 
desolate and uncomfortable ; some windows 
stopped up with boards, some with shattered 
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panes and shutters hanging by a single hinge- - • 
all telling of course neglect and disoomfort. 

Bits of boards^ straw, old decayed barrels, and 
boxes garnished the ground in all directions ; and 
three or four ferocious-looking dogs, roused by 
the sound of the wagon-wheels, came tearing 
out, and were with difficulty restrained from lay- 
ing hold of Tom and his companions by the effort 
of the ragged servants who came after them. 

" Ye see what ye'd get !" said Legree, caressing 
the dogs with grim satisfaction, and turning to 
Tom and his companions. " Ye see what ye'd 
get if ye try to run off. Hiese yer dogs has been 
raised to track niggers ; and they'd jest as soon 
chaw one on ye up as eat their supper. So, mind 
yerself!" 

Tom heard no more ; for he was soon following 
Quimbo to the quarters. The quarters was a little 
sort of street of rude shanties, in a row, in a part 
of the plantation, far off from the house. They 
had a forlorn, brutal, forsaken air. Tom's heart 
sunk when he saw them. He looked into several ; 
they were mere rude shdls, destitute of any species 
of furniture, except a heap of straw, foul with dirt, 
i^pread confusedly over ihe floor, which was merely 
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<^ bare ground, trodden hard by the tramping of 
innumerable feet. 

" Which of these will be mine ?" said he, to 
Quimbo, submissively. 

*' Dun'no ; ken turn in here, I '^pose/' said 
Quimbo ; '* 'spaet thar's room for another thar ; 
tbar's a pretty smart heap o^ niggers to each on 
'em now; sure I dun'no what I's to do with 



more." 



Tom was hungry with his day's journey, and 
almost faint for want of food. 

" Thar, yo ! " said Quimbo, throwing down a 
coarse bag which contained a peck of corn ; ^^ thar, 
nigger, grab, take car on't, — ^you won't get no 
more dis yer week." 

Tom waited till a late hour, to get a place at the 
mills ; and then, moved by the utter weariness of 
two women whom he saw trying to grind their 
com there, he ground for them, put together the 
decaying brai2ds.of the fii*e, where many had baked 
cakes bef<»e them, and tlien went about getting his 
own •supper. It was a new kind of work there, — 
a deed of chai'ity, small as it was ; but it woke an 
answering touch in their hearts, — an expression of 
wamaady'lrindnftM csBue <Mftr their hard ieses ; they 
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mixed his cake for him, and tended its baking ; and 
Tom sat down by the Kght of the fire and drew 
out his Bible, — for he had need of comfort. 

" What's that ?" said one of the women. 

" A Bible/' said Tom. 

" I han't seen un since I was in Kentuck." 

" Was you raised in Kentuck ?" said Tom, with 
interest. 

" Yes, and well raised, too ; never 'spected to 
com to dis yer ! " said the woman, sighing. 

" What's dat ar book, any way ?" said the other 
woman. 

'' Why, the Bible." 

*' Laws a me ! what^s dat ?" said the woman. 

" Do tell ! you never beam on't ? " said tlie other 
woman. " I used to bar missis a readin' on't 
sometimes in Kentuck ! but, laws o' me ! we don t 
har nothin' here but crackin' and swarin'." 

" Bead a piece, anyways ! " said the first woman, 
curiously, seeing Tom attentively poring over it. 

Tom read, — " Come unto Mb, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

** Them's good words enough," said the woman ; 
*' who says 'em?" 

" The Lord," said Tom. 

" I jesi; wish I know'd whsr tp fipd Wm/' £|wd the 
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woman, " I would go ; 'pears like I never should 
get rested ag'in. My flesh is fairly sore, and I 
tremble all over every day, and Sambo's allers 
jawin' at me, 'cause I doesn't pick faster; and 
nights it's most midnight 'fore I can get my 
supper ; and den 'pears like I don't turn over and 
shut my eyes 'fore I hear the horn blow to get up, 
and at it again in the momin'. If I knew whar 
the Lor was, I'd tell him." 

" He's here, he's everywhere," said Tom. 

The women soon went off to their cabins, and 
by-and-by Tom rose disconsolate, and stumbled 
into the one that had been allotted to him. The 
floor was already strewn with weary sleepers, and 
the foul air of the place almost repelled him ; but 
the heavy night-dews were chill, and his limbs 
weary, and wrapping about him a tattered blanket, 
which formed his only bed-clothing, he stretched 
himself in the straw, and fell asleep. 

In dreams a gentle voice came over his ear : ne 
was sitting on the mossy seat in the garden by 
Lake Pontchartram ; and Eva, with her serious 
eyes bent downward, was reading to him from 
the Bible ; and he heard her read — 

** When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee ; and the rivers they shall not over- 
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flow ihee: when thou walkert through the lire, 
thou shalt not be burned ; ndther shall liie flane 
kindle upcm thee. For I am the Lord thy God, 
the Holy One of Isradi, thy Saviour." 

Gradually the words seined to melt and fade, 
as in a divine music ; the ehild raised her deep 
eyes, and fixed them lovingly on him, and rays of 
warmth and comfort seemed to go from them to 
his heart; and, as if walked on the music, she 
seemed to rise on i^uaing wings, fr(mi which 
flakes and spangles of gold fell off like stars, and 
she was gone. 

Tom woke. Was it a dream ? Let it pass for 
one. But who shall say that tha^ sweet young 
spirit, whidi in life so yearned to cwnfort and 
console the distressed, was forbidden of God to 
assume this ministry after deat^ f 

'^ It is a bekutifnl belief, 

That ever round onr head 

Are hovenug, on angel wi^igs, 

The spirits of the dead." 

Legree rated Tom as a first-class hand; aad 
yet he felt a secret dislike to him, — the native 
antipathy of bad to good. He soon saw pkiniy, 
that when, as was often the case, his violenoe and 
brutality fett on ike helpless, Tom toc^ notice of 
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it; and that, in various ways, he manifested a 
tenderness of feeling for his fellow -sufferers, 
strange and new to them. So Legree made up 
his mind, that, as he was not hard to his hand, 
he would harden him forthwith; and some few 
weeks after Tom had been on the place, he deter- 
mined to commence the process. 

" And now," said Legree, " come here, you 
Tom. You see, I telled ye I didn't buy ye jest 
£or the common work ; I mean to promote ye, and 
make a driver of ye ; and to-night ye may jest as 
well begin to get yer hand in. Now, ye jest take 
this yer gal and flog her ; yeVe seen enough on't 
to know how." And he flung towards him a poor 
creature called Lucy, whose weak health disabled 
her from fulfilling her daily task. 

" I beg mas'r's pardon," said Tom ; " hopes 
mas'r won't set me at that. It's what I an't used 
to — ^never did — and can't do, no way possible." 

" Ye'll learn a pretty smart chance of things ye 
never did know, before I've done with ye !" said 
Legree, taking up a cow-hide, and striking Tom 
a heavy blow across the cheek, and following up 
the infliction by a shower of blows. 

" There ! " he said, as he stopped to rest ; " now 
will ye tdl me ye can't do it ?" 
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" Yes, mas'r," said Tom, putting up his hand to 
wipe the blood that trickled down his face. *' I'm 
willin' to work, night and day, and work while 
there's life and breath in me ; but this yer thing 
I can't feel it right to do ; and, mas'r, I never shall 
do it — never /" 

Tom had a remarkably smooth, soft voice, and 
a respectful manner, that had given Legree an 
idea that he would be cowardly and easily subdued. 
When he spoke these last words, every one looked 
at each other and drew in their breath, as if to 
prepare for the storm that was about to burst. 

Legree looked stupefied and confounded ; but 
at last burst forth — 

^^ "What ! tell me ye don't think it right to do 
what I tell ye ! What have any of you to do with 
thinking what's right ? So, you pretend it's wrong 
toflogthegal!" 

" I think so, mas'r," said Tom ; the poor crit- 
tur 's sick and feeble ; 'twould be downright cruel, 
and it's what I never will do, nor begin to. Mas'r, 
if you mean to kill me, kill me ; but, as to my 
raising my hand agin any one here, I never shall ; 
I'll die first!" 

Tom spoke in a mild voice, but with a decision 
that could not be mistaken. Legree shook with 
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anger ; his greenish eyes glared fiercely, and his 
very whiskers seemed to curl with passion. 

" An't I yer master ? Didn't I pay down twelve 
hundred dollars cash for all th^e is inside yer old 
black shell ? An't yer mine now, body and soul ? " 
he said, giving Tom a violent kick with his heavy 
boot--" tell me!" 

In the very depth of physical suffering, bowed 
by brutal oppression, this question shot a gleam 
of joy and triumph through Tom's soul. He sud- 
denly stretched himself up, and looking earnestly 
to heaven, while the tears and blood that flowed 
down his face mingled, he exclaimed— 

" No ! no ! no ! my soul an*t yours, mas'r. Ye 
haven't bought it, — ^ye can't buy it. It's been 
bought and paid for by One that is able to keep 
it. No matter, no matter ; you can't harm moJ' 

" I can't ! " said Legree, with a sneer ; " we'll 
see — ^we'll see ! Here, Sambo, Quimbo, give this 
dog such a breakin' in as he won't get over this 
month ! " 

The two gigantic negroes now laid hold of Tom 
with fiendish exultation in their faces. The poor 
woman screamed with apprehension, and all rose 
by a general impulse as they dragged him away 
to be flogged. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



THE VICTORY. 



It was late at nigbt, and Tom lay groaning and 
bkeding akme, in an old forsaken room of the gin* 
bouse, among pieces of broken macliinery, piles of 
damaged cotton, and other rabbish which bad 
there accumulated. 

llie night was damp and elose, and the thick 
air Awarmed with myriads of mosquitoes, which 
increased the restless torture of his wounds ; whilst 
a burning thirst — a torture beyond all others — 
filled up the uttermost measure of suffering. 

^* O, good Lord ! Do look down — ^giveme the 
victory ! — ^give me the victory over all ! " — prayed 
poor Tom in his anguish. 

A footstep entered the room behind him, and 
the light of a lantern flashed on his eyes. 

** Who's there f O, for the Lord's massy, please 
give me some water !" 
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^* Welly my boy/' said Legree^ with a ecmtenip- 
tttoua Idd^ ^ how do jou find yourself ? Didn't I 
tell yer I could lam you a tbing or two f How do 
yerlikeit— eh?" 

Tom answered nothing. 

" Get \xp/^ said Legree. 

This was a diffiealt matter fat one so bruised 
and iamt; bat Tom gained his feet^ and -tood 
confronting his master with a steady, unmoved 
front. 

*' Now, Tom, get right down on your knees and 
beg my pardon, for yer i^dnes last nighty" said 
Legree. 

T^n did not move. 

" Down^ you dog !" said Legree, stiriking him 
with his riding-whip. 

« Mas'r Le^ee," said T<»n, " I can't do it. I 
did only what I thought waa right. I shall do 
just so agam, if ever the time comes. I never 
will do a cruel thing, come what may." 

''Yes, but ye don't know what may come, 
Master Tom. Ye thmk what you've got is 
something. I can tell you t' an't anything — 
nothing 't all." 

**MasV' said Tom, «I know ye can do 
dreadful .things, but," — ^he stretched himaelf up* 
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wards and clasped his hands, — " but, after ye've 
killed the body, there an't no more ye can 
do. And O, there's all Eternity to come 
after that!" 

Eternity, — the word thrilled through the 
black man's soul with light and power, as he 
spoke ; it thrilled through the sinner's soul, too, 
like the bite of a scorpion. Legree gnashed on 
him with his teeth, but rage kept him silent; 
and Tom spoke, in a clear and cheerful voice. 

'*Mas'r Legree, as ye bought me, I'll be a 
true and faithful servant to ye. I'll give ye all 
the work of my hands, all my time, all my 
strength ; but my soul I won't give up to mortal 
man. I will hold on to the Lord, and put his 
commands before all, — die or live ; you may be 
sure on't. Mas'r Legree, I an't a grain afeard to 
die. I'd as soon die as not. Ye may whip me, 
starve me, — ^it '11 only send me sooner where I 
want to go." 

"I'll make ye give out, though, 'fore Tve 
done ! " said Legree, in a rage. 

" I shall have A«?jp," said Tom ; " you'll never 
do it." 

"Who's going to help you?" said Legree^ 

scornfully. « 
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« The Lord Almighty," said Tom. 

Legree drew in a long breath ; and took Tom 
by the arm i " Hark'e,^ Tom I — ^ye think, 'cause: 
I've let you off before, I don't mean what I say; 
but, this tune, I've made up my mind^ and 
counted the cost. You've always stood it out 
agin' me : now I'll conquer ye or kiU ye I — one or 
t'other." 

Tom looked up to his master, and answered, ' 
" Mas'r, if you was sick, or in trouble, or dying, 
and I could save ye, I'd give ye my heart'a blood ; 
and, if taking every drop of blood in this poor old 
body would save your precious soul, I'd give 'em 
freely, as the Lord gave his for me. O mas'r ! 
don't bring this great sin on your soul ! It will 
hurt you more than 'twill me ! Do the worst you 
can, my troubles '11 be over soon ; but if you don't 
repent, yours won't never end I" 

Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, heard 
in the lull of a tempest, this burst of feeling made 
a moment's blank pa^se. Legree stood aghast^ 
and looked at Tom ; and there was such a silence, 
that the tick of the old clock could be heard,- 
measuring, with silent touch, the last momenta of 
mercy and probation to that hardened heart. 
It was but a mopnent. There was one hesitating 
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pause — one relentiDg thrill— and the i^irit of 
evil came back, with seven-fold vehemenoe; 
and Legree, foaming with rage, smote hia victim 
to the ground. 

Tom opened hit eyes, and looked upon hb 
maatec "Ye poor miserable crittur!" hesaid^ 
"jthere an't no more ye can do! I forgive ye^ 
with all my soul!" and he fainted entirely 

away, 

, " I Vlieve, my soul, he's done for finally/' said 
Legree, steppuQg forward to look at him. " Yee^ 
h0 is ! Well, his mouth's shut up, at last — thafa 
oQie comfort!" 

Te6> Legree ; but who shall shut up that voice 
in thy soul? that soul, past repentance past 
prayer, past hope, in whom the fire that never 
shall be quenched is already burning ? 

Yet Tom was not quite gone. His wondrous 
words and pious prayers had struck upon the 
hearts of the blacks ; and, the instant Legree 
withdrew, they, in their ignorance sought to 
call him back to life, — as if tfai were any fiivQur 
to him. 

. Two days aft^, a young man drove a light 

wagoQ up through the avenue of duBartrees, 

and, throwing the reins hastiJiy on the horse's 
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neck, [^rang oHt and inquired £or the owner of 
the i^aee. 

It was Qeorge l^helby; and, to ahow how 
he came to be there, we must go back in our story. 

The letter of Mis9 Ophdia to Mrs. Shelby had, 
by some unfortunate accident, been detained for 
a month or two at some remote post-office, before 
it reached its destination ; and, of course before, 
it was received, Tom was already lost to view 
among the distant swamps of the Bed Biver. 

Mrs. Shelby read the intelligence with the 
deepest concern ; but any immediate action upoii 
it was an impossibility. She was then in attend- 
ance on the sick-bed of her husband, who lay 
delirious in the crisis of a fever. Mast^ George 
Shelby, who, in the interval, had changed from a . 
boy to a tall young man, was her constant and 
faithful assistant, and her oaly reliance in super- 
intending his father's af^rs. Miss Ophelia had 
taken the precaution to send them the name of 
the lawyer who did business for the St. Clares ; 
and the most that could be done waa. ta address 
a letter of inquiry to him. The sudden death 
of Mr. Shelby, a few days after, brought^ of 
course, an abs<»'bing pressure of other interestS| 
for a season. 
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In the meantime they received a letter from 
the lawyer to whom Miss Ophelia had referred 
them^ saying that he knew nothing of the matter ; 
that the man was sold at a public auction^ and 
that beyond receiving the money he knew nothing 
of the affair. 

Neither George nor Mrs^ Shelby could be easy 
at this result ; and accordingly the latter, having 
business for his mother down the river, resolved 
to visit New Orleans in person, and push his 
inquiries^ in hopes of discovering Tom's where- 
aboutS; and restoring him, 

Aft;er an unsuccessful search, by the merest 
accident George fell in with a man in New 
Orleans, who happened to be possessed of the 
desired information; and with his money in 
his pocket, our hero took steamboat for Bed River, 
resolving to find out and repurchase his old friend* 

He was soon introduced into the house, where 
he found Legree in the sitting-room* 

Legree received the stranger with a kind of 
surly hospitality. 

<<I understand," said the young man, "that 
you bought in New Orleans a boy named Tom. 
He used to be on my father's place, and I came to 
see if I couldn't buy him back." 
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Legree's brow grew dark, and he broke out 
passionately. "Yes, I did buy such a fellow; 
and a bad bargain I had of it, too ! The most 
rebellious, saucy, impudent dog! I gave him 
the worst flogging I ever gave a logger yet. I 
believe he's trying to die, but I don't know as 
hell make it out." 

** Where is he?" swd George, impetuously, 
**Let me see him." The cheeks of the young 
man were crimson, and his eyes flashed fire ; but 
he prudently said nothing as yet. 

** He's in dat ar shed," swd a little fellow who 
stood holding George's horse. 

Legree kicked the boy, and swore at him ; but 
George, without saying another word, turned and 
strode to the spot. 

Tom had been lying two days since the fatal 
night, — not suffering, for every nerve of suffering 
was blunted and destroyed. He lay for the most 
part in a quiet stupor, for the laws of a powerful 
and well-knit frame would not at once release the 
imprisoned spirit. By stealth there had been 
there, in the darkness of the night, poor creatures, 
who stole from their scanty hours' rest, that they 
might repay to him some of those ministrations 
of love in which he had always been so abundant. 
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Truly, thoae poor disciples had little to give — 
only the cup of cold water; but it was given 
with full hearts. 

Tears had fallen on that honesty insensible face 
—tears of late repentance in the poor, ignoran 
heathen, whom his dying love and patience 
had awakened to repentance and bitter prayers^ 
breathed over him to a late-found Saviour, of 
whom they scarce knew more than the name, but 
whom the yearning ignorant heart of man never 
implores in vain. 

When George entered the shed he felt his head 
giddy and his heart sink. 

'' Is it possible — is it possible ?" said he, kneel- 
ing down by him. " Unde Tom, my poor, poor 
old friend!" 

Something in the voice penetrated to the ear 
of the dying. He moved his head gently, smiled, 
and said — 

'* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are." 

Tears which did honour to his manly heart 
fell from the young man's eyes, as he bent over 
his poor frigid. 

"O dear Uncle Tom! do wake — do speak 
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once mor^ ! Look up ! Here's Mas'r George* — 
yoor own little Mas'r George. Don't you know 
me?" 

" Mas'r George !" said Tom, <^ning his eyes, 
and speaking in a feeble voice ; '^ Mas'r George ! " 
fie looked bewildered. 

Slowly the idea seemed to fill his soul; and 
the vacant eye became fixed and brightened, the 

* 

whole £u)e lighted up, the hard hands clapped, 
and tears ran down the cheeks. 

*' Bless the Lord! it i*-4t is— it's aU I 
wanted! They haven't forgot me. It waFBis 
my soul— -it does my old heart good! Now I 
shall die content ! Bless the Lord, O my soul !" 

" You shan't die ! you mustnt die, nor think 
of it! I've come to buy you, and take you 
home," said Ge<»rge, with impetuous vehem^uid. 

"O Mas'r George, ye're too late. The 
Lead's bought me, and is going to take me home 
— and I long to go. Heaven is better than 
Kentuck." 

" 0, don't die ! It 11 kUl me !-^it '11 break my 
heart to think what you've suffered,- — and lying 
in tins old shed, here ! Poor, poor fellow ! " 

"Don't call me poor fellow!" said Tom, so— 
lemnly. '^ I have been poor fellow; but that' 
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all past and gone now. I'm right in the door, 
going into glory. O Mas'r George! Heaven 
hot come! Fve got the victory! — the Lord 
Jesus has given it to me ! Glory be to his 
name V 

George was awe-struck at the force, the vehe- 
mence, the power, with which these broken 
sentences were uttered. He sat gazing in silence. 

Tom grasped his hand, and continued — "Ye 
mustn't, now, tell Chloe, poor soul! how ye 
found me ! — 'twould be so dre'ful to her. Only 
tell her ye found me going into glory ; and that 
I couldn't stay for no one. And tell her the 
Lord stood by me everywhere and al'ays, and 
made everything light and easy. And oh, the 
poor chiren, and the baby ! — ^my old heart's been 
'most broken for 'em, time and agin ! Tell 'em 
all to follow me — follow me ! Give my love to 
mas'r, and dear good missis, and everybody in 
the place ! Ye don't know ! 'Pears like I loves 
'em all ! I loves every creatur', every whar ! — I's 
nothing hut love! O Mas'r George, what a 
thing 'tis to be a Christian !" 

At this moment Legree sauntered up to the 
door of the shed, looked in, with a dogged air of 
affected carelessness, and turned away. 
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"The wicked wretch!'* said George, in his 
indignation. " It's a comfort to think he will 
suffer for this hereafter." 

" O don't — oh, ye mustn't !" said Tom, grasp* 
ing his hand ; " he's a poor mis'able crittur ! it's 
awful to think on't ! O, if he only could repent, 
the Lord would forgive him now ! but I'm 'feared 
he never will!" 

At this moment the sudden flush of strength 
which the joy of meeting his young master had 
infused into the dying man gave way. A sudden 
sinking fell upon him ; he closed his eyes ; and 
that mysterious and sublime change passed over 
his face, that told the approach of other worlds. 

He began to draw his breath with long, deep 
inspirations; and his broad chest rose and fell 
heavily. The expression of his face was that of a 
conqueror. 

*« Who — ^who — who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ?" he said, in a voice that contended 
with mortal weakness ; and, with a smile, he fell 
asleep. 

George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seemed 
to him that the place was holy ; and, as he closed 
the lifeless eyes and rose up from the dead, only 
one thought possessed him^— that expressed by 
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his simple old friend — ** What « thiii^ it is to be 
E Christian!" 

He turned: Legree was standingi saUenly^ 
behind him. 

Something in that dying scene had diedkisd 
the natural fierceness of youthful passion. The 
presence of the man was simply loathsome to 
George ; and he felt only an impulse to get away 
from him, with as few words as possible. 

Fixing his ke^i dark eyes on Legree, he simply 
said, pointing to the dead, ''You have got all 
you ever can of him. What shall I pay you 
for the body ? I will take it away, and bury it 
decently." 

'' I don't sell dead niggers," said Legree, dog- 
gedly. " You are welcome to bury him wheire 
and when you like." 

" Boys," said George, to two or three n^roea 
who were looking at the body, ^'^ help me to lift 
him up, and carry him to my wagon ; and g^t 
me a spade.'" 

One of them ran for a spade ; the other two 
assisted George to carry the body to the 
wagon. 

George neither i^ke to, nor looked at> Legree^ 
who stood whistling, with an air of forced uncon- 
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cem. He Aulkily f<^lowed them to where the 
wagon stood at the door. 

Oeorge spread his doak in the wagon, and 
had the body oar^uliy disposed of in it,— moviaig' 
the seat, so as to give it room. Then he tumad^ 
fixed his eyes on Legree, and said, w^ fbroed 
composure— 

*' I have not as yet said to you what I think 
of this most atrocious afiair; this is not the 
time and place. But, sir, ihis innocent blood 
shall have justice. I will proclaim this murder* 
I will go to the very first magistrate and exposo 
you." 

" Do !" said Legree^ snapping his fingers scorn- 
fully. "I'd like to twe you doing it. Where 
you going to get witnesses ? — ^how you going to 
prove it ? Come, now !" 

George saw at once the force of this argument* 
There was not a white person on the plaee^ and 
in all southern courts the testimony of coloured 
blood is nothing. He felt at that moment as if 
he could have rent the heavens wiUi his heart's* 
indignant cry for justice, but in vain. 

"After all, what a fuss for a dead rngger/^ 
said Legree. 

The word was as a spark to a powder magasine» 
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George turned, and with one indignant hlow 
knocked L^;ree flat upon his face. 

Some men, however, are deddedly bettered by 
being knocked down, and Legree was one of this 
sort. As he rose, therefore, and brushed the 
dust from his clothes, he eyed the slowly- 
retreatmg wagon with some evident considera- 
tion, — nor did he open his mouth till it was out 
of sight. 

Beyond the boundaries of the plantation, 
George had noticed a dry, sandy knoll, shaded 
by a few trees : there they made the grave. 

*' Shall we take off the cloak, mas'r ?" said the 
negroes when the grave was ready. 

** No, no, — bury it with him ! It's all I can 
give you now, poor Tom, and you shall have 
it." 

They hud hun in ; and the men shovelled away 
silently. They banked it up, and laid green turf 
over it. 

** You may go, boys," swd G-eorge, slipping a 
quarter into the hand of each. They lingered 
about, however. 

** If young mas'r would please buy us**— said 
one. 

** We'd serve him so faithful !" said the other. 
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'' Hard times here^ mas'r l" said the first.. ^ Do, 
masVy buy us, please !" 

" I can't ! I can't !" said George with difficulty, 
motioning them off ; ^' it's imposdble ! " 

The poor fellows looked dejected, and walked 
off in silence. 

^^ Witness^ eternal God!" said Gkorge, kneel- 
ing on the grave of his poor friend; ^oh^ 
witness, that from this hour I will do what one 
man can to drive out this curse of slavery from 
my land!" 

There is no monument to mark the last resting- 
place of our friend. He needs none ! His Lord 
knows where he lies, and will raise him up 
immortal, to appear with Him when he shall 
appear in hb glory. 



CHAPTER XXL 

LIBEBTY. 

It was a superb day. The blue waves of Lake 
Erie danced, rippling and sparkling in the sun- 
light. A fresh breeze blew from the shon^ and 
the lordly boat ploughed her way right gaDanfly 
onward* 
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0> what an untold world there is ia one iMunan 
heart ! Who thought; as George Harris walked 
eabnly iq> and down the deck of the steamer^ 
with Eliza at his aide, of all that was buming in 
tlieir bosoms? The might j good that seemed 
approaching seemed too good, too fair, even to 
be a reality ; and they felt a jealous dread, every 
moment of the day, that something would rise t«» 
snatch it from them. 

But the boat swept on. Hours fleeted, and, at 
last, clear and full rose the blessed English shores ; 
those shores where no man is a sLave. 

George and his wife stood arm in arm, as ibe 
boat neared the small town of Ambrarstberg, in 
Canada. His breath grew thick and short; a 
mist gathered before his eyes ; he silently pressed 
the little hand that lay trembling on his arm. 
The bell rang; the boat stopped. Scarcely 
seeing what he did, he looked out his baggage, 
and gathered his little party. They stood still 
till the boat had cleared ; and then, with tears 
and embracings,. the husband and wife, with their 
wondering child in their arms, knelt down and 
lifted up their hearts to God ! 

Wha. can sj^eak the blessedness of that first day 
of freedom ? To move, speak, and breathe— go 
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out and come in imwatched and free from danger ! 
Who can speak the blessings of that rest whidi 
comes down on the free man's pillow, under laws 
which insiure to him the rights that God has given 
to man ? How fair and precious to that mother 
was that sleeping child's face^ endeared by a 
memory of a thousand dangers I And yet these 
two had not one acre of ground-— not a roof that 
they could call their own : they had spent their 
all, to the last dollar. They had nothing more 
than the birds of the air, or the flowers of the 
fleld ; yet they could not sleep for joy. ^' O, ye 
who take freedom from man,, with what words 
will ye answer it to God ?" 

George 8helby had written to his mother 
mer^y a line, stating the day she might expect 
him home». Of the death-scene of his okl friend 
he had not the heart to write. He had tried 
several times, and finished by tearing up the 
paper, wiping his eyes, and rushii^ somewhere to 
get quiet. 

There was a. pleased bustle till through the 
Shelby mansion that day, in expectation of the 
arrival of young Mas'r George. 

Mrs, Shelby was seated in her ooatfortable 
parlour, where a cheerful hickory fire was dii* 
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peUing the chill otihe late autumn evening. A 
supper-table, glittering with plate and cut-glass, 
was set out, on whose arrangements our former 
friend, old Chloe, was presiding. 

Arrayed in a new calico dress, with clean white 
apron, and high, well-starched turban, her black 
polished face glowing with satisfaction, she lin- 
gered around the arrangements of the table, 
merely as an excuse for talking a little to her 
mistress. 

"Laws, now ! won't it look natural to him ?'* 
she said. " Thar — ^I set his plate just whar he likes 
it, round by the fire. Mas'r George allers wants 
de warm seat. O, go way ! — ^why didn't Sally 
get out de best tea-pot, — de little new one, Mas'r 
George got for Missis' Christmas? Til have it 
out ! And Missis has heard from Mas'r George ?'* 
she said, inouiringly. 

" Yes, Chioe ; but only a line, just to say he 
would be home to-night, if he could : that's all.^" 

" Didn't say nothin' *bout my old man, 
s'ppose?" said Chloe, still fidgetting with the 
tea-cups. 

" No, he didn't. He did not speak of any* 
thing, Chloe. He said he would tell all when he 
got home." 
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** Jes like Mas'r George ; he's allers so ferce 
for tellin' everything hisself. I allers minded dat 
ar in Mas'r George. Don't see, for my part, how 
white people gen'Uy can bar to hev to write 
things much as they do, writin's such slow, oneasy 
kind o' work." 

Mrs. Shelby smiled. 

" I'm a thinkin' my old man won't know de 
boys and de baby. Lor' ! she's de biggest gal, 
now, — good she is, too, and peart, Polly is. 
She's out to the house, now, watchin' de hoe- 
cake. I 's got jist de very pattern my old man 
liked so much, a bakin'. Jist sich as I gin him 
the momin' he was took ofP. Lord bless us ! how 
I felt, dat ar morning ! " 

Mrs. Shelby sighed, and felt a heavy weight on 
her heart at this allusion. She had felt uneasy 
ever since she had received her son's letter, lest 
something should prove to be hidden behind the 
veil of silence which he had drawn. 

^'Missis has got dem bills?" said Chloe, 
anxiously. 

"Yes, Chloe." 

"'Cause I wants to show my old man dem 
very bank notes de perfedioner gave me. * And,' 
says he, * Chloe, I wish you'd stay longer.' 
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* Tbxnk yoa, masV, says I, ^ I would, <xlj my old 
man's c<Hnmg home ; and missis, — ^she oaa^ do 
withont me tto longer/ There's jist what I idled 
him. Berry nice man, dat Mas'r Jones wias* 
He won't know Polly, — ^my old man won't^ 
Laws, it's five years since they tuok him ! &be 
was a bahy den, — could but jist stand. BcfMsm- 
ber how tickled he used to be, 'cause she wotdd 
keep a £idlin' over when she sot out to walk. 
Laws a me ! " 

The rattling of wheels now was heard. 

^ Mas'r George," said Aunt Chloe, starting to 
the window. 

Mrs. Shelby ran to the entry doot, and w«e 
folded in the arms of her son. Aunt Ohloe stood 
anxiously straining her eyes out into the darkness, 

** O, poor Aunt Chloe," said Oeoige, stopinng 
eompassionately, and taking her hard black hand 
lietween both of his : ^' I'd have given all imj 
fortune to have brought him with me, but he'v 
gone to a better country." 

There was a passionate exclamation from Ifou 
Shelby, but Aunt Chloe said nothing. 

The party entered the supper room. The 
money, of whioh Ghloe was so proud, was still 
lying on the table. 
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^< Thar/' said she, gatbemg it vi^ and holding 
ity with a tr»iil>liQg hand^ ta her mistress^ " don't 
never want to aee nor hear on't again. Jist as I 
knew 'twould be, — sold, and murdered on deot 
«r' M plantations !" 

Chloe turned, and was walking proudly <MKfc o£ 
the room. Mrs. Shelby followed her sofUy, and 
to<^ one of her hands, drew h^ down into a 
ohair^ and sat down by her. 

'< Mj poor, good Chloe ! " said she» 

Chloe leuied her head on her mistressV 
shoulder, and sobbed out, '^ 0> miaiHs I 'souse nM^ 
my heart's broke — dat's all ! " 

^^ I know it iS)^" said Mrs. Shelby, as h^ tears 
fell fast ; ^' and I cannot heal it, but Jesus caft. 
Hehealethb the l»rokenrbearled^ and bindeth up. 
iikdr wounds." 

There was a silence for some time, and all wepi 
ti^ether. At laat,. George* sitting dowa besida 
the mourns,, took her hand, and with a aamj^: 
pathos repeated the triumphant scene of her buft» 
band's death, and hia last messages of lo ve^ 

About a month after this>^ one momkig, all the 
servants of the Shelby estate wwe collected te* 
gether in the great hall that ran through the houses 
to hear a few words from th^ young master^ 
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To the surprise of all, he appeared among, 
them with a bundle of papers in his hand, con- 
taining a certificate of freedom to every one on 
the place, which he read successively, and pre- 
sented, amid the sobs and tears and shouts of all 
present. 

Many, however, pressed around him, earnestly 
begging him not to send them away, and with 
anxious faces tendering back their free papers. 

" We don't want to be no freer than we are. 
We's allers had all we wanted. We don't want to 
leave de ole place, and Mas'r and Missis, and de 
rest!" 

" My good friends," said George, as soon as he 
could get a silence, " there'll, be no need for you 
to leave me. The place wants as many hands to 
work it as it did before. We need the same about 
the house that we did before. But you are now- 
free men and free women. I shall pay you wages 
for your work, such as we shall agree on. The 
advantage is, that in case of my getting in debt^ 
or dying — things that might happen — ^you can- 
not now be taken up and sold. I expect to carry 
on the estate, and to teach you what, perhaps, it 
will take you some time to learn — ^how to use tho 
rights I g^ve you as free men and women. I 
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expect you to be good, and willing to learn ; and 
I trust in God that I shall be faithful, and willing 
td teach. And now, my friends, look up, and 
thank God for the blessing of freedom." 

An aged patriarchal negro, who had grown 
grey and blind on the estate, now rose, and, lift- 
ing his trembling hand, said, " Let us give thanks 
unto the Lord !" As all kneeled by one consent, 
a more touching and hearty Te Deum never 
ascended to heaven, though borne on the peal of 
organ, bell, and cannon, than came from that 
honest old heart. 

On rising, another struck up a hymn, of which 
the burden was — 

" The year of jubilee is come — 
Return, ye ransom*d sinners, home.*' 

" One thing more," said George, as he stopped 
the congratulations of the throng; "you all 
remember our good old Uncle Tom ?" 

George here gave a short narration of the scene 
of his death, and of liis loving farewell to all on 
the place, and added — 

" It was on his grave, my friends, that I resolved 
before God that I would never own another slave, 
while it was possible to free lv\xsi\ ^3waX» wO^^^^ 
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througli me, should ever run the risk of being 
imrted from home and friaids, and dying on a 
lonely plantation^ as he died. So, when you 
rejoice in your freedom, think that you owe it to 
that good old soul, and ^my it back in kindness to 
Ills wife and children. Think of your freedom 
every time you see Uncle Tom's Cabin ; and let 
it be a memorial to put you all in mind to follow 
in his steps, and be as honest and faithfol and 
Christian as he was ! " 
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ftdl to imprasa itsdf o» the young readers ; and tlms tliaf who bat 
aeek amusement insensibly imbibe isMtniction. 



ROUT1.EDCE'S NEW SERIES OF JUVENILE ONE SHILLING 

VOLUMES. 

Foolscap 8 /o. Printad im a laige^ dear type, and Illustrated by 
Harreyj Campbell, and Warren. Bound in fancy boards. 



B 



B 



B 



•: MADAME GFIZO T— 

History of a Gold Piece, and other Tales. 
The Little Brigand, Julian, and other Tales. 
Francou, the lodspanda^ Boy, and other Tales. 

Y HANS CHRISTIAN ANDEBSEN. 

The Fir Tree, tha Snow Qjieao, and other Tales. 

The Littia Mannaid, the Uglyi Duckling, and other Talas. 

The Flying Trunk,, the Whita Swan» and other Talas.. 

Y ORIENTAL awi the OTHER STORY- 

TBLLBB8. 

The Enchanted Horse, Fortoaatiis, 4e. 

Sinhad the Sailoiv Bobin Hood, he 

Aladdin, or the WooderfiU Lamp, All Baba, ke. 



ROUTLEDQC'S SCRtSS OF GtCHTCENf ENMY BOOKS.' 

Illustrated by Grilbert, Warren, CanipbeU, MeadowSy 
and other Artists. Elegantly bound in Amcy 
boards. 

Diamond Aparks, by Hana G. Andtnea, 
Ladder of Laughter, by Hans C. Anderien. 
Tale* for my Children, by MadaineQuiiot. 
Ten Moral Tahm, by Madame Gtiiiot. 
The Hdly Tree, hy George and Myra Sargent. 
The Boy's Own Story Book. 
The Boy's Book of Legends. 
Juvenile Tales for all Seasons, by Miss M'Intosh. 
Conquest and Self<k>nq«iBiit, or Which Make* the Hero, by Mist 
M'Intosh. 
Erenings at Donaldson Manor, by Miss M'Intosh. 
Praise and Principle, l^y Miss M'Intosh. 

" The names of the dMerMt aothors is the best reconmMdatleii 
for the series.; the sttracMve stiyle hi which they are prodnoed mtlkm 
them appropriate pfeseots tor <tfae yousig of hoflivraw." 

These Works are all to be had, bound in handsome 
cloth, and lettered, at 2s., and in elegant cloth, with 
gilt edges, at 2s. 6d. 



ROUTLEDCE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE 
ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 

These Works are well printed, and each contains four 
Illustrations. They are strongly and elegantly 
bound in cloth,* with gilt lettering on ba^ and 
side. 

The following are now ready ;— 

1. Grace Greenwood's Stories fwher Kephews and Niecei, 

5. Uncle Frank's Home Stories. 

8. Helen's Fault, by the author of " iidelalde Lindsay." 
4. The Coasins, 1>y Miss M'Intosh. 

9. Pleasant Words in Tales and Stories, by Miss Sedgwick. 

6. Ben Howard, or Truth and Honesty Illustrated, hf OL Adwm. 

7. Braggadocio, a Book for Boys and Gixla. 

Various other Volumes in preparation. 

"These Yolumes have not only newness to recommend them, but 
they possess a novelty of character, are all the prodnctions of prac- 
tised writers, and each has a charm of its own; the style of every one 
ts such as cannot fail to please young minds ; and for the eKoenenet 
of tiieir moral bearing, the names of Miss Sedgwick, Miss M'Intosh^ 
and Grace Greenwood, will be sufficient guarantee. They are all 
illustrated in a manner immeasurably superior to any works ever 
before produced at the price." 



In Fcap. 8to, Price Is., fancy boarda. 

T ONGFELLOWS EVANGELINE. lUustrated 

U by John Gilbert, and beautifully printed on superfine paper. 
In Fcap. 8?o, Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4rS. gilt edges. 

JUVENILE (The) UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

Adapted from Mrs. Stowe's beautiful Story by Mrs. Caowa. 
With Eight lUustraUons. 



In ISmo, price ONE SHILLING, ornamental boards. 

PICTURE STORY BOOKS, by great Authors 
and great Painters; each BooIl illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts and one coloured illustration. The following are ready :•— 



Punchinello. 

Bean Flower and Pea Blossom. 
Adventures of Prince Hempseed.l 
History of a Nutcracker. 2 parts. 



Lady Bertha's Honey Broth. 
Dame Michell and her Cat. 
Genius Goodfellow. 
Wind and the Bain. 



New Edition, Illustrated, Is., or Is. ^. cloth gilt. 

THE MAY FLOWER ; or, Sketches of Scenes and 
Characters. By Mrs. Habrist Stowb, Author of " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." 



Fcap. 8?o, Price 3«. 6^. or 4>* K^t edges. 
rpHE SEVEN WONDERS OP THE WORLD ; 

*'- and their Associations. Illustrated with Eiglit Engrayings, 
executed in the first style. 

"The Seven Wonders of the World" are among the traditions of 
our childhood, and yet it is a remarlcable fact, that ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hundred who might I>e aslced the question, could not 
name them. Time has not bren able to erase these wonders from 
the page of history. Marvels they have continued ; and, as some of 
these vast fabrics are constantly brought before us in connection with 
Biblical History, the reader will in this volume find all the infor- 
mation that could be gathered respecting these mightiest works of 
man. 



In Fcap. 8vo, Price 5'* doth, gilt baclc. 
TNFLUENCE; or, The Evil Genius. By the 

X Author of a " Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," tec, with Eight lilus-. 
tratlons from Designs by John Oilbert, 



u.XUt:t3<-/.<p(«KilSftr V. 
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